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OFFICIAL ORGAN OF THE 
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HUMAN VALUES — 
PARAMOUNT 2 Schl 


Here at home the federal government is 
asking for the conservation of rubber and 
gasoline, of tires and scrap iron, and other 
materials. These are vital, but human resources 
are more so. It is high time the federal govern- 
ment spends a few million dollars a year in 
the development of the manpower and woman- 
power which is vital in winning the war and 
the peace to follow. The need for general 
federal aid for education in states which are 
unable to support an adequate school system 
is amply documented. 


—Willard E. Givens, Executive Secretary, 
National Education Association. 
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Projects 
Through 
Crafts 


BY W. L. STRICKER 


In four books: Primary 50c; 
Junior, 55c; Intermediate, 
60c; Senior, 60c. 


This highly successful series was 
planned with a double objective: 
(1) To give pupils skill in pro- 
ject work for use in social 
studies and other subjects; (2) 
To give a course of training in 
handicrafts. 


Book IV, PROJECTS 
THROUGH CRAFTS, SENIOR, 
which is just off the press, con- 
tains handwork for Grades VII 
and VIII. Although the greater 
part of this book deals with 
woodwork, some attention is 
given to cardboard work, lino- 
leum blocks, ropework, book 
repairs, leather work, and tin- 
work. Forty-nine full page 
plates. 


Contents of Book IV 
Cardboard Work 
Lino Printing 
Scaling a Map 
Ropework 
Mechanical Drawing 
Repairing a Book 
Leather Work 
Tools 
Woodworking 
Tin Work 
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BUSINESSMEN AND ELECTIONS—AND TEACHERS 


N editorial under the above heading in the February 1st issue of 
Maclean’s Magazine* makes some trenchant statements concern- 
ing the teaching profession. The article shows concern that the 

businessman, “harassed first by the depression and then by wartime 
conditions struggling to keep their businesses functioning”—concen- 
trating on “doing not talking”—have been reluctant to “get mixed up 
in politics’; however, when they do, (for example, as in the recent 
civic elections in some of the large cities), when they sponsor such a 
movement as “a Get Out and Vote campaign”, nonpartisan (sic), 
backed no candidates but merely urged people to exercise the right of 
citizenship to vote, then it ensures a shut-out for certain political groups 
or parties whose members “have plenty of time for talking and per- 
sistently propagandizing their views”. The article goes on to suggest 
that “non-participation” of businessmen has resulted in the growth of 
a lot of lopsided thinking, which to us seems to carry the inference 
that people who somehow or other make time to talk and think and 
propagandize their views must reason obliquely and develop lopsided 
thinking in others; however, once businessmen get busy, the voters 
will flock to the polls and vote right. 

*See page 38. 
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T seems to us that this lopsidedness is more a matter of spectacles than 

of proof. Followed to its logical conclusion, (if we accept the pre- 
mises) businessmen must all be businesslike men—thinking squarely 
and with a great capacity for inducing others to think otherwise than 
lopsidedly. Well, maybe that is so, nevertheless we are entitled to have 
our doubts. 


Perhaps had there been more businesslike businessmen and if any 
great proportion of the leaders in business had been doing some think- 
ing outside their own immediate business milieu; if not actually think- 
ing lopsidedly, but spending more time straight thinking rather than 
just “doing not talking”, the world might not be in such a mess to-day. 
They might, for example, have arrived at the conclusion long ere this 
that spending good money on education would have produced more 
efficient employees—even better profit makers as well as making for 
better citizenship and the general improvement of the nation. 


OR is this statement based on imagination or personal bias. Stat- 
istics prove that the percentage of “rejects” by reason of in- 
ability to meet the minimum educational standard for military 
service is in reverse ratio to money spent on education. In one of the 
United States the average salary of teachers in 1920 was $1196, in an- 
other $481, rejects in 1940 were 23 per thousand in the first, 110 per 
thousand in the latter. The starved chicken comes home to roost. 
We venture to suggest that statistics would reveal an approximately 
identical relationship between the proportion of “rejects” in the re- 
spective provinces of Canada and the average salary paid to teachers 
over a period of years. What reasonably sane person would venture to 
suggest that such “rejects” from the armed services would not have 
been better as mechanics, salesmen, clerks, “hewers of wood and 
drawers of water”; or straighter thinkers, better producers, better 
profit makers, better citizens if educational defects had been non- 
existent? Since teachers’ salaries invariably constitute the major por- 
tion of educational expenditures, the comparative economic status of 
teachers in particular states or nations, indicates pretty accurately the 
per capita cost of education. We leave it to our readers to follow the 
proposition through. 


ACLEAN’S is to be commended for its forthright article which 

draws to the reader’s attention that over 17,000 Canadian 

teachers receive a salary lesser in amount than the average cost 
in Ontario of keeping a person in jail. The article was well meaning, 
sympathetic to the idea of paying higher, much higher salaries to teach- 
ers, because their service or potential service to society justifies their 
salaries being, for example, greater in amount than the expenditure 
involved in keeping a man in jail. It was intended, presumably, to 
shock the business community into interesting themselves in education 
for education’s sake, instead of confining themselves solely to the “mat- 
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is the watchword 
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ey in Today’s il programs! 


“bmaid 


EVER BEFORE has Canada been so 

conscious of the need for physical 
fitness. Never before has there been such 
a great emphasis on programs which 
bring home the importance of dental 
health and careful grooming to the 
nation’s well-being and morale. 


Our free educational material on 
dental health and personal care will help 
you plan interesting, effective programs. 
If you teach any of the groups listed 
(right), send for our free colored wall 
charts, teaching pamphlets and student 
material—all thoroughly tested and used 
successfully in thousands of classrooms. 


Use the Coupon below to request these FREE Programs 


DENTAL HEALTH for 


ELEMENTARY GRADES 
HIGH eek HEALTH 


S. D 
DENTAL HYGIENISTS 


PERSONAL HYGIENE— 
GOOD GROOMING for 


HIGH SCHOOL AND 
COLLEGE CLASSES IN 
Health and Physical 

Education |. 
Home Economics 
Hygiene 
Commercial Subjects 
Vocational Guidance 











Bristol-Myers Co. of Canada Limited, 


DENTAL HYGIENE (For any grade) 
“Why Do Teeth Ache?” wall chart....1] 
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Dept. EM5 3035 St. Antoine Street, Montreal. 
Please send me the following free visual material: (Check items wanted) 


PERSONAL GROOMING 
(For High School or College) 


“Perspiring is Healthful, but’”’ wall chart........ O 
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ter of taxes”. It occurs, seemingly, to the writer in Maclean’s that al- 
though teachers may, with a measure of justice be charged with being 
idealists, even visionaries, and that the “business” instinct—to give 
thought for themselves, what they shall eat or what raiment to put on— 
has not been entirely kept under subjection, or that to an extent that 
they may follow the human trend to work, vote, and follow (or lead) 
where their interests lie. For does not the article suggest pointedly that 
certain political parties have won the sympathies of many teachers be- 
cause such parties have “championed the cause of education and the 
dignity and worth of the teacher”. What a tribute (unconsciously 
paid) to these parties! What an indictment of the lopsidedness in think- 
ing of these nonpartisans (sic), these people without bias who neverthe- 
less must be led to realize that the “moulders of the Canadian mind” 
might develop an “unconscious bias” and communicate it to pupils! 





T may not be illogical to suggest that if teachers are cutting loose 

from tradition, the reason might be attributed to their ability to 

think otherwise than lopsidedly—just that! They find some groups 
or parties so wrapped up in “the matter of taxes” and so prone there- 
fore to ignore the needs of education, the children and the teachers— 
ignore everything in public affairs but the dollars and cents curve. We 
make the submission that teachers are really and truly interested in the 
welfare of children, the children of the common man as well as of the 
uncommon. Maybe teachers find groups other than those for whom the 
Editorial was written, intimately concerned about the child, as well as 
manifestly appreciative of the fact that the welfare of the child and 
the welfare of the teacher are complementary one to the other. That 
may account for a considerable number of individual teachers being 
kindly disposed (as alleged by Maclean’s) towards “heterodox” political 
groups. In Alberta, for example, teachers have actual experience of 
sound, bold, well-conceived, educational legislation enacted by one 
such party at present in power, which serves as 2 model and moves to 
envy other provincial Departments of Education. Nothing lopsided 
about that, is there? And so, it is suggested in all seriousness that, 
politically speaking, teachers as individuals may continue to exercise 
their right as citizens to go just where they have reason to believe lie the 
interests of children and teachers. 


S far as their own economic status is concerned, not only do 
teachers of Canada feel a deep sense of grievance, they know 
real grievances actually exist. They have been described as an 
unprivileged class. That doesn’t hurt one bit. What does rouse their 
anger and stimulate near rebellion is the fact that they are a class 
discriminated against. This surely is exemplified in their being de- 

liberately excluded from and denied coverage by Dominion Orders- 

in-Council affecting wage rates, cost of living bonuses and other bene- 
fits enjoyed by other wage earners throughout Canada. 


Hence we have thousands of Canadian teachers costing the public 
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less than what must be spent to keep a person in jail. We agree with 
Maclean’s: 

“There isn’t much we could write that would give greater 

emphasis to the point.” 

We thank Maclean’s for the glorious publicity given to the in- 
tollerable. 


POST-WAR RE-ESTABLISHMENT OF TEACHERS 
eae are advised to scan the response to A. J. H. Powell’s 














article on this subject appearing in this issue, from the Super- 

intendent of Educational Training, Department of Pensions and 
National Health, and from Acting Chairman D. E. Cameron, Uni- 
versity Committee of Student Re-establishment. 

It is cheering indeed to read the forthright pledge of Mr. Jamieson, 
re the interpretation of the Order-in-Council insofar as treatment of © 
“returned” teachers is concerned and his assurance that this time it is 
not “in the cards” that the Dominion authorities are “saving the neck 
of the chicken” for teachers and education. Mr. Cameron’s communica- 
tion also helps to hammer home the same nail. 

Unofficial information received with respect to the disposal or, 
rather, prospective disposal of certain cases under consideration by 
district Re-habilitation Boards was none too cheering. However, pub- 
licity accruing from Mr. Powell’s articles on the problem, has served 
to produce such reaction from the authorities as to allay misgivings. 





















Twelfth Annual Session 


BANFF SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


July 26th - August 26th, 1944 


Offering Courses in 


Art, Music, Drama, Short Story Writing, 
Weaving and Design, and Oral French 


Instructors and leaders of international renown. 











For prospectus write: 


Department of Extension, 
University of Alberta, 
Edmonton, Alberta 






TEACHERS! Tell your young people of the 26th Annual 
University Week for Farm Young People . 
June 1st - 8th, 1944 
A week of instruction, recreation and entertainment. 
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President's Column ean= 


Fellow Teachers: 

The February issue of this maga- 
zine was one of the best. It was all 
the better for the fact that illness 
prevented me from contributing any- 
thing that month. This left space for 
one more good article. 


But since custom or tradition has 
decreed, rather stupidly I think, that 
the President should write something 
for each issue whether he has any- 
thing to say or not, I shall take ad- 
vantage of this to enter a sort of mild 
objection to the position taken in the 
editorial in the last issue on the ques- 
tion of juvenile delinquency and other 
problems of human relationships. In 
general the ground taken by the writ- 
er was one of caution against the 
teaching profession admitting too 
much responsibility along these lines, 
and one of protest against a certain 


disposition on the part of the public 
to hold the teachers primarily re- 
sponsible for the character education 


of young people. In this matter all 
of our social groups must be charged 
with equal responsibility, the writer 
holds. “Teachers”, we read, “are 
one with parents, home and school as- 
sociations, church groups, and all 
others in searching for a cure for 
present ills; each group may do their 
own bit towards raising the standard 
of conduct of the youth of to-day and 
to-morrow.” 


With the latter part of the above 
quotation there can be no disagree- 
ment; but the first part appears to 
me to be rather seriously open to 
question. The writer seems to have 
overlooked the point that teachers 
are a professional group, set apart, 
specially trained, and paid (none too 
generously, to be sure, but still paid) 
presumably to do this very job. I say 
“presumably”, not wishing to beg the 
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question too obviously. For this is 
exactly the point we are discussing. 
Have teachers professional responsi- 
bilities in the matter of character 
education, or do they stand here mere- 
ly on a parity with other groups and 
professions, interested, of course, and 
concerned, it may be, but assuming 
no more duties or functions than the 
others in the’ vastly important field of 
human relations? 


In holding that teachers have very 
important professional responsibilities 
along these lines I certainly have on 
my side the findings of history. It has 
been held with remarkable unanimity 
by educational thinkers and writers 
down through the centuries that edu- 
cation for morality, sincerity, re- 
sponsibility, courtesy and all the other 
standard social virtues often grouped 
as “character” is the most important 
as well as the most difficult of school 
responsibilities. The doctrine of a 
mere equality of responsibility with 
other groups in this connection is 
certainly a new one in school phi- 
losophy. 


It may be quite true, as the writer 
points out, that it is the war, the 
changing home, social conditions gen- 
erally, that are mainly responsible 
for “present ills”. But does this sub- 
tract-from or add to the responsibili- 
ties of the school? Do we argue that 
because: the contribution of most 
homes and societies in general ‘in 
matters of good English, social stud- 
ies, etc., is practically nil, teachers 
should therefore throw up their 
hands, as it were, and admit only 
equal responsibility with other groups 
for instruction along these lines? The 
reason that schools exist at all is 
precisely that other institutions can- 
not handle these matters. Is the case 
otherwise with human relations? 
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Let us suppose that it could be dem- 
onstrated beyond the shadow: of: a 


doubt and to the satisfaction of every’ 


one that the prime villain in the piece 
is the home. Where do we go from 
there? It is one thing to get people 
to agree collectively as to what ought 
to be done, quite another thing to get 
them individually to do it. Remember 
the attempts at “voluntary ration- 
ing” early in the war? ‘How would 
you propose to get into the homes. to 
effect the necessary reforms? How, 
excepting through education itself, 
and the long-range view? Otherwise, 
dictatorship, I suppose. A curfew in 
every village, town,, and city’in Al- 
berta, and a gestapo to enforce laws 
governing attendance at movies and 
when minors should go. to bed. 

I see that this discussion is stretch- 
ing out much farther than I had in- 
tended, and yet I haven’t the slightest 
ambition to try to say the last word 
on this involved and perplexing sub- 
ject. The one point I am trying to 
make is that as a professional group, 
seriously and properly concerned 
about our status in society, it will 
add but little to our prestige to be 


found holding off at arm’s length, as- 


it were, the most vital of all educa- 
tional problems, the moral education 
of our youth. The editorial in ques- 
tion. struck me as being a auieting, 
disarming, soothing piece of writing 
as bearing on the relation of our pro- 
fession to this important subject. 
“True”, it seemed to say, “things are 
in a rather bad way. They seem to 
be getting worse. But society is to 
blame. Let society find the remedy”. 
Is this quite good enough, I wonder? 
Post-War Education 

Turning over the pages of the 
magazine to Mr. Powell’s “Post-War 
Re-establishment of Teachers” we find 
ourselves in a_ different climate. 
Nothing soothing about this. It is a 
challenge to activity and watchulness. 
Mr. Powell would have every. return- 
ing teacher take 100% advantage of 
his entitlements to university educa- 
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tion and further professional training: 
under the- Post-Discharge Re-estab- 
lishment Order. He has been assured. 
from Ottawa that there shall be no 
discrimination whatsoever against 
teachers: on grounds of provincial 
autonomy in education or for. any 
other reason. The way: is. open. for 
turning the tragedy of war to educa- 
tional advantage. Not the returning 
men only, but the profession of teach- 
ing in. Canada owes. much to Mr. 
Powell for clarifying this important 
issue in our minds. 

The one difficulty in Mr. Powell’s 
position, as I see it now, is that it 
involves delay in re-staffing the 
schools with trained teachers at the 
conclusion of the war. This opens the 
way for proposals for-the quick and 
cheap training of teaching- personnel 
to take over the schools almost at 
once after an armistice is arranged. 
One such proposal has recently been 
made and is strongly backed, it would 
appear, in certain quarters. Briefly 
the plan is to go right into the armed 
services now and recruit teaching per- 
sonnel for after the war. Candidates 
would be asked, while still in uni- 
form, to take a “directed reading” 
course in subjects like educational 
psychology, history of education, 
tests and measurements, and princi- 
ples of education. Those now teaching 
in the armed services would get credit 
for this in practical teaching. Practice 
teaching in towns and cities might be 
arranged for other candidates while 
they are still in the services and 
awaiting discharge. With all this pre- 
liminary training while still in uni- 
form, the candidates would be privi- 
leged to take a short course provided 
by each Department of Education at 
the end of hostilities. No reference 
is made to any need for further aca- 
demic education or refresher courses. 
The only requirement here is Grade 
XII graduation before entering the 
armed services. _ 

I hardly need to say that a plan 
like this calls for the most careful 
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scrutiny by all persons interested in 
post-war education. It appears on the 
face of it to cut squarely athwart Mr. 
Powell’s point of view, to conflict with 
the interests of returning men and 
women who are already teachers, and 
to neutralize our plans here in Alber- 
ta for lengthening the period of teach- 
er training in a unified system in the 


Faculty of Education. I am open to 
correction in all this, of course, but 


it seems to me that further study 


and discussion of the whole situation 
in the pages of this magazine and 
elsewhere is very much in order. 


Yours sincerely, 


Cc. SANSOM. 


This juvenile Delinguency 


The Editor, 
The A.T.A. Magazine. 
Dear Sir: 

Thirty-five years ago we discussed 
interminably the influence of “per- 
nicious literature” upon the rising 
generation which, by common consent, 
was a graceless, hooligan breed. We 
are still doing it, but of course the 
entry of the Movie and the Radio, the 
social upheaval attendant upon two 
wars, and our own broader training 
in sociology have all broadened the 
field of discussion. 


Some of us, however, refuse to be 
unduly alarmed, because of certain 
reassuring signs. For example, there 
is less obscene scrawling on the wash- 
room walls this winter than we have 
ever had to cope with before. There 
has not been a vicious fight on the 
school-yard for years. Unless our 
city newspapers are in error, the old- 
time custom of wrecking public pro- 
perty every Hallowe’en has all but 
passed away. 


It would be foolish on such tenuous 
evidence to dismiss the statistics of 
the authorities—but what our own 
eyes tell us is at least enough to keep 
us from panic and from silly recrim- 
inations involving children in general, 
parents in general, teachers in general 
and so on ad nauseam. 

Nothing could be more absurd than 
such blanket condemnation of this or 
that section of the community. The 
fact that 59 children were passed 
through the Juvenile Courts last 


month raises a direct question about 
the parents, teachers, pastors and 
other influences around those 59 chil- 
dren; but it is hard to see how it 
raises any question as to the honesty 
and wisdom of the parents, teachers, 
pastors etc. of the 20,000 children of 
the community. who were not passed 
through the Juvenile Court. 


The tendency to spread blame over 
an entire class or vocational group for 
the wrong-doing of individuals is it- 
self probably just one manifestation 
of the sloppy thinking which nurtures 
crooks. 

If the trend of delinquency figures 
is such as to require that we seek 
remedies, those remedies are to be 
found not in the tirades of military 
chieftains however distinguished, nor 
in heated cross-accusations of the 
parties interested, but in the objective 
clinical study of delinquents one at a 
time by trained persons of scientific 
outlook. 

That is why your February Editor- 
ial, with its calm and temperate ap- 
praisal of the present situation, wins 
the respectful approval of— 

Yours fraternally, 


Giuseppe. 


MUSIC FOR ALL and ALL OCCASIONS 


All School Musical Requirements 
Victor Records, Rhythm Band Instru- 
ments and Music 


FISHER’S MUSIC SUPPLY 


130 - 8th Ave. West CALGARY 
(8 Doors East Bank of Montreal) 
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At a meeting of the Scottish Social- 
ist Teachers’ Society, at which mem- 
bers of the Glasgow Corporation were 
also present by invitation, a discus- 
sion on Juvenile Delinquency was op- 
ened by Mr. Malcolm’ MacKinnon, 
headmaster of Petershill School. 

He said that the phrase “Juvenile 
Delinquency” was bandied about so 
much that the public had got it into 
their heads that our young people 
were going to the dogs, and were a 
thoroughly bad lot. The fact was 
that the highest average figure any- 
where quoted was 3.3 per cent.—that 
is, 1 in 30. Were the other 29 not due 
a little limelight occasionally? In pre- 
war years much the same kind of 
thing was said of the young people 
then—to-day the bulk of our fighting 
forces splendidly upholding the high- 
est British traditions in every field. 

The average figure did not tell us 
enough, however. Far more illumin- 
ating was the variation from district 
to district. The Scottish Secretary 
had quoted this as lying between 0 
and 18 per cent.—an astonishing 
range. It was a pity he had avoided 
saying anything about the close con- 
nection between delinquency and slum- 
dom, proved up to the hilt in more 
than one official report. It was no 
mere coincidence that delinquency, in- 
fantile mortality, want of progress in 
school, all followed the same pattern. 
Their root cause was the same—over- 
crowding, poverty, slum environment 
generally, aggravated at present by 
war-time conditions. 

If the Government were in earnest 
about this problem, they would do 
something practical along the follow- 
ing lines:—1, Immediate resumption 
of large-scale house building. 2, Im- 
mediate steps to restore all public 
parks and playing-fields to their prop- 
er recreational use. 3, Immediate 
steps to release men teachers from 
the Forces, and to allow future men 
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JUVENILE DELINQUENCY « « 


The Scottish Educational Journal, January 28, 1944. 






teachers to finish training before be- 
ing called up. 

In the course of the discussion the 
point was stressed that nearly all 
youth organizations failed to attract 
the young person who was most in 
need of their assistance; one excep- 
tion, however, being the Corporation’s 
youth centres, where provision was 
made within reason for any activities 
desired by the young people them- 
selves. It was also pointed out that 
the week-end — especially Sunday — 
was the worst period for delinquency, 
and some occupation should be found 
for bored youngsters then. Complaint 
was made of the too realistic B.B.C. 
and press war news. 

It was unanimously agreed that a 
memorandum be submitted to the Sec- 
retary for Scotland and another mem- 
orandum to the Glasgow Corporation. 


HELP! 

Head office is doing the best 
it can under the present condi- 
tions to forward to each and 
every local, without exception, 
the important material pertain- 
ing to the forthcoming A.G.M. 
We have not a complete list of 
the officers of the Locals and 
therefore could do none other, in 
certain cases, than send out ma- 
terial to the Secretary-treasurer 
listed on last year’s records. If 
the above-mentioned officer is 
not the present Secretary-treas- 
urer and the new Secretary- 
treasurer has not received the 
material, will the latter please 
notify this office IMMEDIATE- 
LY? There are possibly nire or 
ten Locals which are urged to 
act expeditiously in this matter 
as numerous Sub-locals will also 
be affected by not receiving 
necessary material. 









OVERSEAS 


P.O. Beresford W. Munden is now on 
active service with the R.C.A.F. in 
England. Pilot Officer Munden taught 
in Warburg prior to his enlistment 
in the Air Force. 


For King 


A further eee of four teach- 
ers has come to our attention, bring- 
ing the total number who have left 
their classroom for war duties to 579. 
Holden School Division No. 17— 

Panchuk, Anne E.; Eis, Amile. 
Wetaskiwin School Division No. 36— 

Wybert, Paul Voden. 

Smoky Lake School Division No. 39— 

Gordey, A. W. 


Greetings From Abroad 

We are always glad to hear from 
those ex-teachers who are serving in 
His Majesty’s Armed Forces and we 
convey their greetings to the mem- 
bers of the A.T.A. as requested. 

A. W. Gordey is now serving with 
the Canadian Army Overseas and 
expressed his “best wishes to all our 
members of the A.T.A. and a sincere 
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Squadron Leader Gordon Botsford 
has returned to Edmonton after two 
and one-half years in Britain as a 
flight control officer with the R.A.F. 
Squadron Leader Botsford was on the 
teaching staff of the Garneau Normal 
practice school in Edmonton before 
enlisting. 


and — 


Pd “ 
i . 
hope that they might enjoy continued 


success in their efforts.” He requested 
copies of The A.T.A. Magazine and 


added: “I would be thrilled to know 
how events are turning out now in the 
educational field in Alberta.” Before 
enlisting Mr. Gordey taught in the 
Smoky Lake Schooi Division. 

W. R. Hood, a former teacher in 
the Calgary Division, is stationed with 
the R.A.F. in Iceland and states: “I 
am having some new experiences here 
and hope that some day I may be able 
to make use of them.” He also ex- 
tends his best wishes to the A.T.A. 
for a successful and happy 1944. 
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Selecting Objectives for Units of Work 


The. fifth of a series of articles on 
classroom problems by G. C. French, 
M.A.,- of. Edson. 


DISCUSSION of the problem of 

selecting objectives for units of 
work in the classroom would not be 
complete without some consideration 
of the difference between teacher 
planning and pupil planning. Both 
types of planning are necessary for 
each of the three main activities of 
the average classroom: for the enter- 
prise,‘ which is now regarded as the 
chief instructional technique, occupy- 
ing the prominent part of each school 
day; for all those other more or less 
continuous connected activities such 
as health activities, art and music; 
for those drill and review periods in 
which pupils are given additional help 
with special problems and_ special 
skill needs. 


Prior to initiating any of these 
activities and to planning them with 
the pupils, the teacher must select 
clear-cut immediate objectives which 
she hopes to attain. These objectives 
should be compiled from the tabula- 
tions which the teacher has made of 
the pupil’s needs. The few chosen for 
the activity should be set out clearly 
and concisely in some plan or record 
to-which the teacher may refer as the 
activity develops. No activity should 
be initiated in the classroom until this 
preliminary planning is done to the 
teacher’s satisfaction. It will be found 
that time spent on this pre-activity 
planning will be more than saved in 
the activity periods which follow. This 
planning will give a definite direction 
to the activity, preventing it from 
drifting aimlessly at the mercy of the 
varied suggestions of the pupils, and 
preventing the activities from degen- 
erating into mere busy-work. 
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A pupil plan for an activity is us- 
ually quite different from the teacher 
plan. For example, a teacher plan 
may result from a study of the needs 
of the pupils, reflected in classroom 
and playground incidents of quarrel- 
ling; lying, stealing, lack of .co-opera- 
tion. Her plan then would stress the 
need for a development of such quali- 
ties as honesty, co-operation, thrift, 
a spirit-of self-sacrifice. Her record, 
setting forth her objectives, might be 
outlined as follows: 


Objectives — to attain a desire 
through a patriotic appeal: 
to be honest, 
to co-operate with others, 
to accept responsibility, 
to be thrifty, 
to be willing to make sacrifices 
for others. 

Beside each point could be noted 
the names of the pupils who showed 
the greatest need of each quality. 

On the other hand, the pupil out- 
line worked out subsequently with the 
class might be recorded as follows: 

Topic—How I can fight for Can- 

ada? 

Purpose—What I can do to help 

win the war? 

Problems— 


SP 2 eis 


1. How great men built Canada. 
(a) Some great men who helped in 
the past to build Canada. 
(b) How great men are helping to- 
day to build Canada. 


2. How some people in the past lost 
wars. 

(a) How Rome built a wall around 
her Empire but her rulers and 
citizens grew slack. 

(b) How France depended upon 

the Maginot Line but her peo- 
ple failed. 
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3. How Canada today needs— 
(a) ships, planes, tanks, guns, 
(b) character, teamwork, the will 
to sacrifice. 


4. How Canada needs sound homes. 


(a) The homes of our pioneers. 

(b) The homes of today. 

(c) A home to which a soldier 
would wish to return in which 
children accepted responsibil- 

- ity, worked with each other, 
obeyed their parents. 


5. How Canadian industry needs team- 


work, 

(a) The industrial strikes of today. 

(b) Some causes of strikes, the 
selfishness of the men. 

(c) The need for industrial work- 
ers to pull together, to forget 
selfish rights, to face up to and 
admit mistakes. 

(d) The need for full production 
of war goods. 


6. How Canada needs a United Na- 


tion. 

(a) How a bomber crew depends 

upon teamwork. 

Some of the race groups, in- 

dustrial groups who need to 

co-operate. 

How people may co-operate by 

observing wartime regulations, 

rationing, price control. 

(d) How teamwork means a com- 
bination of self-sacrifice, brains 
and sweat, which parliaments 
cannot make by laws, nor dol- 


(b 


~~ 


— 


(c 
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lars buy. Quotations from 
speeches by Churchill and 
Roosevelt. 

(e) The Nation asa family set free 
from fear, hate and greed. 


7. How pupils may enlist in the fight 
for a better Canada by being hon- 
est, co-operating with others, ac- 
cepting responsibility, being thrifty, 
being willing to make sacrifices for 
others. The meaning of these quali- 
ties and how they may be obtained. 


Teachers who are interested in this 
problem of selecting objectives for 
units of work in the classroom, may 
find it profitable to read and discuss 
parts of Dr. Donalda Dickie’s book, 
The Enterprise in Theory and, Prac- 
tice, at their next Sub-local meeting. 
The A.T.A. library in Edmonton has 
several copies of this book, which 
could be obtained for this purpose. 


OLDS SECOND TO NONE 


In the last issue we presented a 
bouquet to Holden and to the Hold- 
en Negotiating Committee. This 
month we have the honour and 
pleasure of giving similar recogni- 
tion to the responsible parties in 
the Olds Division in that the Board 
has raised the basic minimum from 
$900 to $1,000 and _ followed 
through with respect to all other 
classes of teachers in their em- 


ploy. 





Calgary, Alberta 
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The Lighted School House 


By LEONARD BERCUSON, M.A., Correspondence School Branch, Edmonton 
PART III 


OMEHOW we seem to develop a 

blind-spot in our thinking when 
we think of those beyond eighteen 
years of age. We offer them no 
opportunities for further learning; 
in fact we close the school in their 
faces at the very time when they 
might be learning, namely, in the 
evening. We have another institution 
for public learning—the library. How 
absurd it would be to lock our library 
each afternoon at four! Yet we follow 
that procedure for our schools. 


What is the reason for this obvious 
lack of logic? Are our citizens op- 
posed? You know they are not. The 
answer is probably that few people 
have given the matter real thought 
up until now. When they do, the 
doors of our schools will be opened 
and the lighted schoolhouse will be 
a common sight in this province. 
Professor Clement Thompson ques- 
tioned hundreds of school boards 
throughout the United States on their 
attitude toward the lighted school. 
Here is his conclusion recorded in the 
periodical, School and Society: 

“Although adult education is as 
old as man, as a more or less organ- 
ized social force, it is a late comer 
in our midst. Public-school officials 
need only to be shown the way and 
given some help; we may then antici- 
pate an expanded program at the 
adult level. Adults pay taxes used 
in the construction and maintenance 
of the buildings. When the children 
are not using the space the adults 
should be using it. We have the space. 
What are we going to do in it?” 

You will find an inspiring answer 
to that question in what one little 
community did. Its name is Marengo, 
Iowa. Marengo has 2,200 souls: in 
other words, it’s a little larger than 
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Vegreville, Alberta. But every Au- 
tumn over 450 grownups go back to 
school for a concentrated session of 
study. During eleven weeks they 
attend class periods and forums aimed 
at mental alertness, community im- 
provement and democratic living. 
The whole process is self-organized 
and financed. An elected council of 
forty is responsible for the adminis- 
tration. To ensure democratic con- 
trol there are ten farm men, ten 
farm women, ten men and ten wom- 
en from town. The enrollment fee is 
one dollar. Now in its fifth year of 
operation, the school boasts a surplus 
of over $300. 


In many ways the project resem- 
bles that of Lennoxville. For example, 
it teaches no skills of commercial 
value and it pays no salaries. But 
it does not suffer for lack of talent. 
The organizer of the choral music 
class is a member of the Lutheran 
choir and the teacher is a farm wife 
with professional choral experience. 
A clergyman handles the public 
speaking class and the high school 
principal is in charge of the book- 
review group. As a result of the 
keen interest in this latter group, 
the library reports a 40% increase 
in the circulation of non-fiction ma- 
terial. There is a farm class devoted 
to the discussion of agricultural 
problems; also a class in current 
problems which has studied over the 
past years such topics as taxation, 
insurance and juvenile delinquency. 

Then, as all these classes adjourn, 
comes the civic forum. It’s the des- 
sert at this weekly feast for school- 
hungry grownups. It takes place in 
the high school auditorium. Every- 
body attends. The paid speaker, 
chosen by the school’s governing 
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council, is an outsider. Controversial 
subjects are permitted, but the 
speakers must be authorities. Farm 
leaders, labor representatives, polit- 
ical analysts and educators, have all 
held forth on their favorite topics; 
in fact, one of the most popular pro- 
grams was a religious discussion 
conducted panel style by a Catholic 
priest, a Jewish rabbi and a Protes- 
tant minister. 


Marengo is not the only Iowa town 
to boast one of these co-operative 
adult-education projects. It happens 
to be the largest of a dozen such 
enterprises in the state. Marengo can 
boast of having found a working de- 
mocracy in its lighted school house. 


Then there is San Jose, California. 
Twelve years ago Director David L. 
MacKaye began adult education in 
that city. Today, more than one-third 
of all the pupils in San Jose’s schools 
are adults who have found happiness 
in the pursuit of knowledge. The pro- 
gram is rated A-1 by experts with the 
reason not hard to find. For one 
thing, adult education is not treated 
as an extra. It is an independent 
department under the board of edu- 
cation. Another thing, Director Mac- 
Kaye and his assistants have modern- 
ized adult education and have made 
the courses absorbing. They have not 
hesitated at tackling novel ideas. 
Their proudest achievement is the 
social-civic discussion centre and I 
would like to quote this brief descrip- 
tion from the handbook MacKaye has 
issued: “The social-civic discussion 
group,” it says, “deals with the cur- 
rent world: its wars, political prob- 
lems, social problems, death and 
taxes, and whatever else bothers it— 
and with some things which are a 
joy to it. The discussions are ar- 
ranged in friendly, informal groups. 
A leader devotes his time and energy 
to the collection of as many facts 
as may be available from the most im- 
portant and authoritative sources. 
These discussions are arranged and 
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conducted to supply light and not 
heat . . . Egotists, shallow persons 
and cranks do not attend these discus- 
sion-groups for they feel out of place. 
Intelligent citizens to whom the 
world and its welfare are important, 
those who like fair dealing and sin- 
cerity and those who deal fairly and 
are sincere, do attend these groups. 
For the past ten years they have been 
an important influence in San Jose.” 


San Jose, also has an elaborate 
educational set-up for educating its 
recent immigrants of Mexican, Italian 
or Portuguese origin. There is pro- 
vision, also, for the men and women 
who return to school to appease an 
intellectual curiosity. They study 
modern books, social orientation, psy- 
chology, or take courses in art, music, 
history and politics. Adult education 
is not a fad in this city; it is not 
for a small group who consider them- 
selves select. Actually, over 15% of 
all the adults in San Jose are enrolled 
in these lighted school houses. 


Alberta has still to make a start 
in this direction; however, once the 
movement starts, it will advance most 
readily. The writer knows from the 
number of questions and letters which 
are addressed to him, that people are 
eager to know the program of the 
Alberta Adult Education Association; 
they want to know whether it can 
be started in their own community. 
For this year the Association has 
chosen twelve centres in the province 
for active organization. In each one, 
prominent citizens will seek to estab- 
lish some form of adult education. 
Every community will develop a pat- 
tern suitable to its own taste and 
needs. There is the example of Len- 
noxville, Quebec; Marengo, Iowa; or 
San Jose, California; each offers 
ideas and suggestions which may be 
adapted to the specific requirements 
of an Alberta community. 

Adult education is the great ally of 
democracy. Rule by the people can 
have meaning only to the extent that 
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the people are informed. In this 
complex age of ours a person only 
begins to be educated by the time 
he is eighteen—and then his formal 
schooling ends. We cannot permit the 
many years of adulthood to be lack- 
ing in any consistent learning. There- 
in lies the absurdity of choking off 
education at eighteen years of age or 
at 4 o’clock in the afternoon. 

We must begin to open our schools 


for evening classes. We must har- 
ness the creative energy which is in 
every schoolroom. Alberta will go 
far forward in the next year if it 
decides that schools are for all the 
people,. young and old, and that 
school hours may continue on into 
the evening. “One of the great hopes 
for a better tomorrow is the lighted 
schoolhouse” is not merely voicing 
a platitude; it is a sober fact. 


A FEW MORE TRUTHS » 


By NEMO 


When on this 22nd day of January 
in the year of grace 1944 I had fin- 
ished reading a copy of the current 
issue of The A.T.A. Magazine, I asked 
myself the question, “Who are the 
good people?” The day being Satur- 
day, I had time for reflection. So the 
query set in motion a train of thought 
and I found myself confronted by a 
number of questions, one of which I 
shall discuss briefly. 


Will an extended scheme of educa- 
tion, as advocated by Mr. Leonard 
Bercuson, produce an upper stratum 
of society composed of “good people”? 
In other words, is education the pass- 
port to a life free from pride, vain 
glory, hypocrisy, prejudice, envy, ha- 
tred, malice, and all those other “pas- 
sions” to which human beings are a 
prey? An answer to the question may 
be found in the President’s letter in 
the same issue. There we learn how a 
group of educationists loaded the dice 
and then proceeded to play the game. 
What a brazen display of moral bank- 
ruptcy, and that from a group of men 
all of whom will probably become, in 
the near future, protagonists of the 
New Order! : 


But it is not unusual to find moral 
bankruptcy among men of learning. 
Bacon, a man of vast learning who 
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was in his day a protagonist of a New 
Order, pleaded guilty to receiving 
bribes on an extensive scale. We re- 


call his words, uttered sarcastically: 
“I was the justest judge these fifty 
years, but this was the justest sen- 
tence by Parliament these hundred 
years.” Writing of that group of au- 
thors which included Shelley, Keats, 
Bryon, Coleridge, and Lamb, Dean 
Inge in his Lay Thoughts of a Dean 
says, “Their private lives unsympa- 
thetically told, are not more edifying 
than the Newgate Calendar. Even 
Mrs. Campbell admits that a review 
of Shelley’s friends is like a march 
past the seven deadly sins”. During 
Prohibition days in Alberta a uni- 
versity professor boasted publicly on 
anti-prohibitionist platforms that he 
had often made “moonshine” in de- 
fiance of the law and that he would 
continue to do so. But this professor’s 
lapses were mild compared with what 
may be read in the writings of Dr. 
Gilbert, whose amazing revelations 
have received wide endorsement by the 
press, religious and secular, of the 
United States. 


The danger in Canada today is that 
education may be attacked by the 
microbe of unreality. 
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Du Memoriam 
Gag” 


CAPT. A. H. 


Known to two generations of 
students, Capt. A. H. Ferguson, 
physical director in Calgary 
public schools, died shortly be- 
fore midnight Feb. 8th. Capt. 
Ferguson joined the staff of the 
school board in Sept. 1910, and 
was still with the board at the 
time of his death. He was 67 
years of age. 


In his 34 years with the 


board, this outstanding youth 
leader had instructed over 100,- 
000 children in physical train- 


ing. To the great majority of 
them he was known by the nick- 
name “Fergy’”’. 


Captain Ferguson, a native 
of Scotland, saw much active 
service while serving in the 
Gordon Highlanders in India, 
through the Tirah Campaign 
1897-98, and through the siege 
of Ladysmith during the South 


MR. W. H. 


Mr. W. H. Foster came to 
Calgary from Leeds County, 
Ontario, in January, 1906, and 
was appointed principal of the 
Haultain School which had just 
been completed and in charge 


of Grade VIII. 


When Stanley Jones School 
was built in 1914, he became 
principal, holding that position 
until retirement in December 
1935, at the age of 70. He lived 
with his sons in Los Angeles 
from this date until his death 
in December, 1943. 


Mr. Foster was an able teach- 
er and an efficient administra- 


FERGUSON 


African war. Coming back to 
Canada in 1913, he specialized 
in physical training taking 
courses in between working on 
farms, and instructing the local 
militia for two seasons at Nel- 
son, 


Following a 15 months course 
in Physical Training at Battle 
Creek and Chicago, and serving 
as Y.M.C.A. Physical Training 
Director at Temple, Texas, and 
San Diego, California, Captain 
Ferguson landed at Calgary in 
1909, and entered the Canadian 
Army as Sergeant Major in the 
103rd Battalion, relinquishing 
that office to become Physical 
Training Director of the Cal- 
gary School Board. 


Captain Ferguson was a mem- 
ber and in charge of the Cana- 
dian Bisley Rifle team that 
went to England in 1914. 


FOSTER 


tor. He was highly regarded by 
pupils and teachers throughout 
all his years of teaching. He 
was of kindly disposition, quiet, 
firm and judicious in his man- 
agement of his school. He was 
a keen student of history and 
literature and kept abreast of 
modern developments in these 
fields, placing high value on the 
disciplinary school subjects and 
he was not overly disposed to 
accept departures from the tra- 
ditional courses of studies un- 
less and until evidence satisfied 
him of .the advisability of 
change. 
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OF TEACHERS 


DEPARTMENT OF PENSIONS AND 
NATIONAL HEALTH REPLIES 
TO MR. POWELL 


Ottawa, January 28th, 1944 


Dear Mr. Powell: 


Your article* “Post-war Re-estab- 
lishment of Teachers’, has recently 
come to my attention. 


It seems to me that you infer that 
teachers may be subjected to dis- 
criminatory treatment under the 
Training Provisions of the Post-dis- 
charge Re-establishment Order. You 
may be assured that such is not the 
intention. All three of the fictitious 
cases set up by you would be con- 
sidered eligible for training, where it 
was indicated that such training 
would lead to successful rehabilita- 
won. 


The fact that the administration 
of Education is a Provincial responsi- 
bility has nothing to do with an ex- 
service man’s application for training 
under the Post-Discharge Re-estab- 
lishment Order. It is realised that the 
teaching profession could absorb large 
numbers of suitable ex-service per- 
sonnel and it is hoped that conditions 
in the profession may attract suitable 
candidates in considerable numbers. 


I note that your article does not 
develop the point that the period of 
assistance in University training is 
governed by the length of service of 
the applicant in the armed forces. 


I am enclosing a statement on 
“eligibility” which is taken from a 
manual which will soon be made avail- 
able to Rehabilitation Boards. I am 
also enclosing copies of recent ad- 
dresses by Mr. Woods. 
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I trust that this information will 
serve to reassure you on the points 
listed in your article. 

Yours sincerely, 
(Signed) H. W. Jamieson, 
Superintendent of Educa- 
tional Training. 


ELIGIBILITY 

Any discharged person who, at the 
time of his discharge, is qualified to 
resume or commence full-time under- 
graduate training in a Canadian 
University, for the purpose of pro- 
ceeding to a degree or diploma, in a 
course leading to his establishment, 
or a discharged man who can qualify 
for such admission within fifteen 
months of his discharge, is eligible for 
assistance, maintenance grants and 
fees, for exactly as many months as 
he served. 


His academic fitness is determined 
by the University. His physical and 
mental fitness for the proposed occu- 
pation is assessed by the Medical 
Officers of the Department of Pen- 
sions and National Health. 


The prima facie criterion is his 
ability to meet the University ad- 
mission requirements. Training grants 
may be continued for exactly as many 
months as he served provided that 
he makes satisfactory progress in his 
course. If he has demonstrated high 
scholarship or attainments in his 
course within the period of his entitle- 
ment, he may on the recommendation 
of the University Committee on 
Scholarships, apply for an extension 
of benefits to permit him to continue 
his course beyond the period of 


*This article appeared in the February issue 
of The A.T.A. Magazine. 
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entitlement. This extension of bene- 
fits will not apply to candidates— 
other than those discharged with pen- 
sionable disability—whose period of 
service was less than the time re- 
quired to complete a full academic 
year, approximately eight months. 
Scholarship and attainment is deter- 
mined by final examinations held at 
the end of the academic year. 


Most applicants for University 
training will be young men and wom- 
en whose education was interrupted 
by enlistment. However, the opportu- 
nity is not restricted to such persons, 
but is available to all whose qualifica- 
tions are acceptable to the University 
and whose establishment in civil life 
can be effected through such train- 
ing. In other words, the applicant is 
not required to establish that his 
formal education was interrupted by 
enlistment. 


+ + + 


MR. POWELL CONTRIBUTES THIS 
FOOTNOTE: 


The above letter is the most im- 
portant (one might almost say the 
only important) contribution to teach- 
er welfare that has come out of 
Ottawa since Confederation. As it is 
based upon more than two years’ 
administration of the Post-Discharge 
Re-establishment Order, it can be 
regarded as a firm statement of 
policy. 


In the light of it, provincial Teach- 
er-Organizations should begin at once 
to recast all current ideas of post- 
discharge treatment of teachers and 
would-be teachers. We have been in- 
clined to think loosely in terms of a 
few score men—not perhaps the 
brightest or most ambitious—who 
will be eased along indulgently 
through Normal and then laid away 
to rot in rural teacherages. This 
concept should be discarded forth- 
with; as has already been shown, 
rural teaching is not a career for a 
boy who has deserved well of his 
country—there is neither money, 
marriage nor homelife in it. 


Demobilization, when it comes, 
ought to find us ready with an organ- 
ization in each province to do the 
following things: 


(1) Maintain an Advice Bureau at 
each major city for informing and 
guiding service men and women who 
wish to resume or to start teaching as 
a career. This bureau should establish 
cordial relations with the Veterans’ 
Welfare Officer and should seek close 
collaboration with the educational 
member of the District Rehabilitation 
Board. 


(2) Help every returning teacher to 
get re-training or higher training at 
University level to the very limit of 
his entitlement. 





Clean Clothes Are Vital 


To the health of the nation... 


and with this in mind the dry- 


cleaning industry is endeavoring to maintain the high standards 
set in the past. For true war economy good dry cleaning is an 


essential. 
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(3) Encourage—even urge—every 
untrained prospective teacher to cash 
in on his University entitlement 
rather than content himself with a 
Normal course; impress upon him that 
this opportunity is in fact a Scholar- 
ship far exceeding in value anything 
previously available to teachers-in- 
training. (A course based upon two 
years’ service entitlement, if fully 
exploited over three Varsity terms, 
would amount to at least $1,500.00 
to a single man or woman, and more 
to a married man.) 


(4) Publicize the whole plan of 
University aid in every way possible, 
and keep on doing it. The lad who is 
scrambling round the hills of Italy is 
not going to read this magazine. We 
must see to it that the facts of the 
Re-establishment Plan are told again 
and again until that lad’s parents, his 
girl-friend and all who are interested 
in him are in a position to give him 
the best of advice when he comes 
home. 

*+ & 


LETTER FROM D. E. CAMERON, 
M.A., ACTING CHAIRMAN, UNI- 
VERSITY COMMITTEE OF 

STUDENT RE-ESTABLISH- 
MENT, UNIVERSITY OF 
ALBERTA 


Dear Mr. Barnett: 

Any doubts or fears that may have 
been raised by Mr. Powell’s article in 
your February issue may be set at 
rest. 


There is no discrimination between 
ex-service men and women The orig- 
inal Order did not detail the services 
further than as the Naval, Military, 
and Air Forces of Canada. The 
amendment to which Mr. Powell re- 
fers listed the forces, including the 
Women’s services, not all of which 
existed at the date of the first order, 
and included persons ordinarily domi- 
ciled in Canada discharged after 
service in His Majesty’s Forces other 
than Canadian. Women were included, 
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however, in the first Order-in-Council. 
cil. 


Mr. Powell’s three hypothetical 
cases may be answered by citing one 
real case. X, married, a B.A. of some 
years’ standing, taught for some years 
before enlisting, and this year, after 
discharge, is teaching again. He ap- 
plied for admission to the University 
to take his B.Ed. degree and complete 
High School certification, and was ac- 
cepted without question by Ottawa. 
He will enter in July, and graduate, 
all well, in May ’45 with H. S. certi- 
fication. 


aes 


No question was raised as to “in- 
terrupted” education, as the usual 
course leading to H. S. certification 
involves in many cases intervening 
years of teaching. The course, none 
the less, is a continuous one, and uni- 
tary, and as such is accepted. The 
question would, however, be rightly 
raised if X wanted to break off his 
present career and enter, say, on a 
medical or engineering course. 


Teacher Training is not mentioned 
in the Order, but neither are medi- 
cine, engineering, nor any other 
courses. The University courses are 
all included on equal terms. 


It is hoped that a great many ex- 
service teachers, both men and wom- 
en, will be enabled by the Re-estab- 
lishment Order to raise their profes- 
sional qualifications, and that many 
suitable candidates will enter on Uni- 
versity Teacher Training (or com- 
plete it) under the Order. The experi- 
ence of the University’s Committee 
is that Ottawa is anxious that the 
right people get the right courses, in 
their interest, and in the best interest 
of society and the teaching profession 
is completely in on the picture. 


Any information that may be want- 
ed is readily available. 


Merchant—‘‘Say, Bill, 
any corn?” 


Farmer—‘“‘Yes, two achers.”’ 


have you 


League’s Work Is Wider Than Realized 


By B. T. RICHARDSON, in The Winnipeg Free Press 


The League of Nations Secretariat 
has continued work on a broader scale 
than most people realize. Its political 
activities are at a standstill under war 
conditions. But the economic, finan- 
cial and transit department, under 
Alexander Loveday, director, is carry- 
ing on its work at the Princeton In- 
stitute of Advanced Studies. 


It has carried out several special 
studies, and more are in course of 
preparation. It has been investigating 
the record of relief deliveries and 
relief loans after the last war, and 
has recently issued a report. This type 
of survey, it is expected, will help 
greatly in avoiding mistakes made in 
1919 and subsequent years. 


Last year, it issued reports on 


wartime rationing and consumption 
and on economic fluctuations in the 
United States and the United King- 


dom, 1918-1922. It issues seven or 
eight special studies each year, and 
it has maintained the regular League 
reports, such as the annual World 
Economic Survey. 

These reports on economic trends 
in belligerent countries contain, in 
some respects, information available 
from no other sources. 

The League’s health organization 
still operates from Geneva, though 
its head, Dr. Gauthier, a Swiss, is in 
the United States. It issues weekly 
bulletins from Geneva on interna- 
tional epidemics. The importance of 
this informational work may be 
judged in the light of the threatened 
spread of epidemics in time of war. 
The spread of malaria, for instance, 
has increased greatly in this war, 
and the shortage of quinine caused 
by the war has created an urgent 
problem. 

The serious problem is developing 
in the control of tropical diseases, 
since the League’s station at Singa- 
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pore has been closed by the Japanese. 
Typhus infestations are known to be 


. serious in Balkan countries. 


The League’s health organization 
is continuing important work in se- 
curing international standards of 
biological products and in furnishing 
reliable data. It is the sole organiza- 
tion operating in this field on an 
international scale. 

The League’s permanent central 
opium board has continued its work, 
which is designed mainly to bring 
into the open all information possible 
regarding both the legal and illicit 
traffic in narcotics. Since the war 
cut off Oriental supplies of opium, 
the traffic in narcotics has become 
immensely more complicated and ex- 
tremely high prices have become an 
inducement to illicit traffic. 

The I.L.0. has maintained almost 
all its normal publications on social 
and industrial problems, and since 
1941 has undertaken a series of 
special reconstruction studies. Its pur- 
pose is to furnish advice to govern- 
ments on social and industrial legis- 
lation. 

The Permanent Court of Interna- 
tional Justice remains with only a 
small nucleus at Geneva. Its hall of 
justice at The Hague is in German 
hands. But the League maintains one 
judge, a registrar and other officials 
on its payroll. The Court remains 
available for the discharge of its 
judicial functions. 

The League’s activities, much 
shrunken but still alive, have been 
reduced mainly to the secretariat’s 
report and the I.L.0. But the League 
represents a residue of experience in 
handling international problems that 
could easily be expanded. The world 
need not start from scratch in creat- 
ing the machinery of co-operation in 
the world of tomorrow. 
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The Partial Credit Proposal 


By R. V. CLARK, B.Sc., of Edmonton 


MONG the many suggestions 

that were received in answer to 
the Bulletin sent out by the Depart- 
ment of Education on the matter of 
proposed changes in the High School 
Curriculum few aroused more inter- 
est and provoked more discussion than 
that of partial credits. 


The suggestion was first made by 
the Bellevue Local of the A.T.A. that 
the Department of Education might 
see fit to ward some credits to stu- 
dents who had covered part of a 
course but had not been able, either 
through sickness or for some other 
cause, to be present long enough to 
complete the full course. It was also 
suggested that students who exceeded 
the minimum requirements of a 
course or who undertook additional 
projects might be allotted credits in 
excess of the customary five. 


The matter came up for discussion 
at the meeting of the General Cur- 
riculum Committee of the Department 
of Education, held in Calgary last 
June, and was referred to the Science 
committee for further study. The 
Science committee reported in favor 
of some type of partial credit sys- 
tem. Some members were in favor of 
allowing teachers complete freedom 
in the matter of assigning credits. 
They recommended that teachers be 
allowed to assign credits in unitary 
steps, as, 0, 1, 2, 3, etc. up to the maxi- 
mum for a given subject. A smaller 
group supported a system of allowing 
0, 3, or 5 credits, but not favoring a 
complete system of partial credits. 

Since the matter seemed conten- 
tious and involved a problem of admin- 
istration, it was referred to the Sub- 
committee of the High School and Uni- 
versity Matriculation Examinations 
Board for further consideration and 
the A.T.A. Curriculum Committee was 
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invited to make representations be- 
fore that body when it next met. 


At their next meeting the A.T.A. 
Curriculum Committee devoted con- 
siderable time to a further considera- 
tion of the matter and finally adopted 
a resolution supporting the complete 
partial credit proposal. The writer 
was subsequently appointed to present 
the case to the Sub-committee of the 
Examinations Board. 


The following is an attempt to sum- 
marize the chief arguments that were 
used in support of this plan. 

In the partial credit proposal it is 
suggested that the individual teacher 
be given the power to decide whether 
a student is to receive 0, 1, 2, 3, 4, 
or 5 credits for his work in a given 
course and to award them according- 
ly. Subject, of course, to their privi- 
lege of review or revision, the Depart- 
ment of Education would accept these 
credits as being a record of the stu- 
dent’s standing and would no longer 
translate the teacher’s report into a 
literal standing as H, A, B, C or D. 
Linked with this proposal, but not in- 
separable from it, is the suggestion 
that students shall no longer be 
deemed as having passed or failed in 
a subject but that the credits earned 
shall be viewed in a completely ob- 
jective manner without the traditional 
assumption that to have earned less 
than fifty per cent of the credits is 
tantamount to complete failure. Fur- 
ther associated with this proposal is 
the suggestion that no student be com- 
pelled to repeat any given course be- 
fore being allowed to proceed to the 
next higher unit of that course. 

At first contact with the partial 
credit proposal it would seem that the 
teacher is being shouldered with a 
heavy responsibility in being required 
to make the final grade in a student’s 
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work—especially when he has to make 
some fine decisions in the matter of 
how many of the five available credits 
he should allow. Actually, however, 
it would not greatly increase his pres- 
ent burden but would give him an in- 
valuable lever for raising the standard 
of work being done. At present the 
teacher’s mark is the sole criterion 
of the student’s standing except in a 
few rare cases where special consid- 
erations must be taken into account. 
The teacher must make a final deci- 
sion as to whether the student is to re- 
ceive 0 or 5 credits but this decision 
revolves around the attainment of a 
50% standing on the part of the stu- 
dent. 


It is well known that the percentage 
of “failures” in the recommend sub- 
jects in grades X and XI is extreme- 
ly low, and it is reported that this is 
a matter of concern to Departmental 
officials who feel that the whole pur- 
pose of accrediting may be defeated 
by the tendency of teachers to “pass” 
their students almost 100%. 


There are many factors which make 
a teacher reluctant to report any con- 
siderable number of his students as 
failures. The fact that such a pro- 
cedure would inevitably be interpreted 
as a sign of inefficiency by parents, 
students, fellow teachers, school 
boards and even Departmental officials 
is enough for most teachers. But the 
complete lack of any standardized 
bases of judgment and the fact that 
with our large pupil loads, individual 
appraisal is still almost impossible, 
compels dependence on a series of 
tests and examinations which the 
teacher knows better than anyone 
else are far from infallible as a cri- 
terion of judgment. 


Teachers are familiar with the 
modern psychological emphasis on the 
importance of success as motivation. 
They are reluctant to brand as a 
“failure” any but the few students 
who, either through absence or gross 
neglect, have clearly not covered the 
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material of the course. There are so 
many factors that enter into the ap- 
praisal of a student’s work that few 
teachers will hew strictly to the line 
of their arbitrarily fixed passmark. 


‘The more a teacher tests, exams and 


grades his students, the larger is the 
group which fall into that indefinable 
range between 45% and 55% where 
a fair appraisal is most difficult. 


The result is as stated, the great 
majority get their five credits or 
whatever the maximum number avail- 
able is, and it is here that the evils 
of the present system become appar- 
ent. Students know that this is the 
case. They know that they will get 
their credits so long as they keep up 
with the level of the great majority. 
The result seems to be a steady dete- 
rioration of standards. The number of 
gifted students who are content to 
keep pace with this low average of 
effort is far too high. “You'll get 
your credits anyway, why work?” is 
their philosophy and they frequently 
acquire in grades X and XI habits 
of indolence which have serious con- 
sequences for them when they enter 
their matriculation year. 


This situation would be largely reme- 
died by the partial credit system. 
Only the best students would get the 
maximum credits. No longer would 
he receive credit merely for being 
present, nor would he receive credit 
for being merely clever. He would 
have to measure up to his possible 
attainments and show that he could 
produce a high standard of work. At 
the same time the student of low abil- 
ity would not be rewarded for his 
often genuinely intense efforts by be- 
ing dubbed a complete failure. He 
would receive 1, 2 or 8 credits and 
have the satisfaction of feeling that 
his efforts were not entirely in vain. 
It would be a great step forward in 
meting out credit where credit is due 
and it is almost certain that the rec- 
ognition of the justice of such a 


‘system by the students would result in 


a considerable upswing in standards. 
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Some teachers while recognizing the 
merits of this proposal feel that the 
complete system of partial credits is 
too visionary. They would adopt an 
intermediate system and allow 0, 3 or 
5 for the five credit subjects. They 
argue that this would provide the 
necessary incentive for better work 
on the part of the great majority who 
pass but would spare the teacher the 
necessity of hair-splitting between 
students on the basis of unitary steps. 
The fact is, of course, that teachers 
already provide the basis on which 
the Department of Education divides 
the students into five grades and 
awards them an H, A, B, C, or D 
standing. If the teacher can now send 
in marks to the nearest five he can 
just as well award the credits on the 
same basis, and if a teacher feels 
that it is sheer hair-splitting to give 
a poor student one or two credits he 
is under no compulsion to do so but 
can still award 0, 3 or 5 if he so 
desires. Actually, however, there is no 
reason why a teacher should not wish 
to differentiate between unsuccessful 
students, any more than he should not 
wish to distinguish between his honor 
students and those who are only 
average or good. The fact that this 
feeling exists among teachers must 
surely be ascribed to the sadistic sat- 
isfaction that a teacher must feel in 
dealing out “just desserts” to those 
who have failed to “measure up” de- 
spite his best efforts. 


It is sometimes argued that the “C” 
grading is equivalent to the inter- 
mediary 3 credit proposed in that it 


gives a student some credit but re- 
stricts his future choice of subjects. 
In actual practice the “C” standing 
seems to have failed to meet the situa- 
tion for which it was designed, name- 
ly to segregate the non-academic type. 


_ High school students invariably re- 


gard the “C” grade as tantamount 
to a failure and repeat the unit rather 
than suffer the restrictions imposed 
upon their future scholastic career. 


There is no doubt that the differ- 
entiation effected by the use of the 
grades H, A, B, C and D seems to 
serve very little purpose. Students 
no doubt prefer to get an H rather 
than an A or B standing but it is 
doubtful, whether the desire to do so 
acts as a very great stimulus to any 
but the very ambitious. The fact that 
students so quickly forget what their 
standing was in a given subject in- 
dicates this. If, however, they were 
to receive four instead of five, or 
three instead of four credits it would 
be a matter of some concern to them. 
The need of accumulating 100 credits 
would make it imperative for them 
to maintain a high average all 
through. The fact is, of course, that 
few would be able to do this if the 
five credits were only granted to su- 
perior students. It would become nec- 
essary either to allow “bonus” credits 
to reward honor student, or, perhaps 
preferably, to reduce the number of 
total credits for a High School Di- 
ploma. 


As was stated at the beginning 
of this article, the ultimate aim of 
the partial credit proposal is to elimi- 
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nate the “pass” or “fail” criterion 
of judgment in our high school sys- 
tem. It is time that educationists 
realized that no useful purpose is 
served by branding a student as “fail- 
ure”. It is generally recognized that 
a judicious word of encouragement 
is worth a ton of censure and the very 
expectation of failure on the part of 
a student of low average ability prob- 
ably accounts, in part, for his lack 
of effort. 


It is not suggested here that the 
fact of having failed does not have 
some disciplinary value. A measure 
of failure is our every day experience 
and it is only as we learn to profit by 
our failures that we progress. But 
to inform a student by letter coldly 
and bluntly that his year’s work has 
been a complete failure and the only 
recourse he has is to repeat the work 
over again is a considerably more 
drastic treatment than the majority 
of us would care to receive in our 
daily work. The teacher knows that 
for every one student who profits by 
a second year at a subject there are 
twenty who show scarcely any im- 
provement. They put in a miserable 
year, bored to death, in constant 
trouble, and usually only getting their 
credits as a reward for having served 
out their sentence. 


But, it is argued, what about our 
standards? Are there to be no pre- 
requisites or minimum attainments? 
Is there to be no elimination of “un- 
suitable material”? Is it conceivable 
that students shall be passed along 
100% from one course to the next? 


The answer must be that if stand- 
ards imply a measure of uniformity 
they simply do not exist in grades 
X and XI. How many teachers will 
claim that their tests and examina- 
tions in, say, Social Studies I are de- 
signed for the purpose of selecting 
those students who are prepared to 
proceed to Social Studies II, or what 
teacher of French II will maintain 
that he has nicely gauged the essen- 
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tial minima which are prerequisite 
to a study of French III? Moreover 
the “standards” must inevitably vary 
from year to year, and the unfortu- 
nate average student who finds him- 
self in a superior class must measure 
up to a higher standard or pay the 
penalty by spending a year of his 
school life in vain repetition. 


The principle we are concerned with 
here is, “Is education a process of 
orderly growth and development or 
is it a competition?” Are tests, ex- 
aminations, prerequisites and mini- 
mum requirements intended as so 
many hurdles set up for the express 
purpose of tripping the feet of those 
who cannot jump as high as the aver- 
age? Are they a design for eliminat- 
ing the unfit or the unwary? In the 
case of the matriculation examina- 
tions the answer is perhaps, “Yes.” 
The purpose there is definitely to se- 
lect the intellectually robust for ad- 
mission to the University and the 
sooner that students in grade XII 
realize they are in a stiff competition 
the better for them. But for the rest 
of the High School program surely the 
marking off of a certain percentage 
for failure and the dreary repetition 
of the work they have failed in is a 
relic of that traditionalism in educa- 
tion that we are told we should leave 
behind us. We do not promote growth 
by periodically knocking a person flat 
on his face. Tests, examinations and 
evaluation generally can and should 
be used to point out the student’s 
weaknesses, to aid him in appraising 
his own progress, to stimulate him to 
improve his standard of performance, 
but they should not be used to segre- 
gate him from his age group or to 
compel him to repeat a course from 
which he has so far gained little. 
By judicious guidance he may be 
persuaded to repeat a course and if 
he does this voluntarily he is in the 
right mood for benefitting by it. It 
occasionally happens that students 
who have “passed” in a given unit 
request the privilege of repeating the 
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year’s work so as to improve their 
mark. 

The proponents of the partial cred- 
it system envisage an educational 
process that allows a student to pro- 
gress through High School in an or- 
derly manner, spending the three or 
four years in mental, moral, physical, 
and social growth. During the process 
he accumulates credits according to 
his efforts, achievements, ability and 
contributions. He must be constantly 
reminded, however, that his ultimate 
success will be judged by the total 
number of credits he earns. He must 
be guided to take those courses in 
which he stands the best chance of 
success, but he should not be com- 
pelled to fall behind his own age 
group, or be required to spend his 
time in repeating subjects simply be- 
cause of some arbitrary examination; 
the reliability of which as a measure 





of the student’s fitness to proceed is 
open to question. 


It is our belief that these arguments 
will have very little application as 
far as students of “academic” calibre 
are concerned. They apply to the 
small percentage of our present re- 
peaters. To these students the school 
will have more than done its duty 
in keeping them in the green pastures 
of learning without cluttering up the 
corrals to no useful purpose. It will 
have kept them off the highways and 
byways of life until such age as may 
be regarded as full maturity. It will 
have trained him in co-operative liv- 
ing and placed before him essential 
information for taking his place ade- 
quately in our modern culture with- 
out adding to his other obvious handi- 
caps a quite unmerited inferiority 
complex. 


BE-WARE! 


Editor, , 

The A.T.A. Magazine, 

17 Imperial Bank Building, 
Edmonton, Alberta. 


Dear Sir: 


Information has come to this de- 
partment that Mr. S. G. Ware, who 
represents himself sometimes as an 
official of the Alberta Social Hygiene 
Association and sometimes as Field 
Secretary of the Manitoba Social Hy- 
giene Association, is again soliciting 
funds in the southern part of Alber- 
ta. Mr. Ware is not operating so far 
as we know under the auspices of any 
regularly organized association in this 
province. There was the Manitoba 
Social Hygiene Association with 


which Mr. Ware was connected, but 
which had its charter cancelled on the 
3rd of February, 1939 by the Depart- 
ment of Health and Public Welfare 
of Manitoba because amongst other 
reasons the Association and its sec- 
retary made false representations to 
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the Welfare Supervision Board and 
had deceived the members thereby. 


Mr. Ware’s usual method of work 
is to approach the principal of a 
school. After the talk he may can- 
vass the citizens for funds for the 
support of the association for which 
he purports to be an officer. I think 
you might like to pass this informa- 
tion to the teachers of your. associa- 
tion as some of them will undoubtedly 
be visited by Mr. Ware. 


Yours very truly, 
(Signed) Harold Orr, 
Director, Division of 
Social Hygiene. 


FIELD, HYNDMAN & McLEAN 
BARRISTERS AND SOLICITORS 
Solicitors for the Alberta Teachers’ 


Association 


316 McLeod Bldg. 
Edmonton, 


Phone 25147 
Alberta 

















































RESOLUTION PASSED BY 
THE EXECUTIVE COMMIT- 
TEE, PROVINCIAL CHAPTER 
OF ALBERTA, I.0.D.E. 


WHEREAS: The Alberta Gov- 
ernment has led the way in Can- 
ada, in recognizing the contribu- 
tion of women to the state, Al- 
berta being the first province 
in Canada to call women-to a 
Legislative Assembly, the first 
to ask a woman to accept a 
judge’s seat in the courts of jus- 
tice and the first to give her al- 
dermanic honors, the first prov- 
ince to grant equal provincial 
and municipal suffrage, regard- 
less of sex distinction, and the 
first to grant equal parental 
rights; and 

WHEREAS: The women of this 
province would vigorously op- 
pose any efforts to induce the 
Government to vary its estab- 
lished policy of complete equal- 
ity between the sexes; and 


WHEREAS: It seems only rea- 
sonable that a woman who has 
received an expensive training 
as a teacher should, if she wish- 
es, be allowed to practice her 
profession for a lifetime and not 
just for a few years; and 


WHEREAS: Women in medi- 
cine, law, or business can con- 
tinue after marriage, the work 
they like, and for which they 
were trained; and 


WHEREAS: It is the aim of 
educational departments to se- 
cure the best person for the 
position, irrespective of sex or 
marital status; 

THEREFORE BE IT _ RE- 
SOLVED that the Executive 
Committee of the Provincial 
Chapter of Alberta, Imperial 
Order Daughters of the Empire 
wish to record to the Legislative 
Assembly of the Province of Al- 
berta, its protest against any 
change in the following clause 
of The School Act: 

“Section 246: Notwithstand- 
ing anything herein contained, 
women shall be upon an abso- 
lute equality with, and have the 
same rights and privileges, and 
be subject to the same penalties 
and disabilities as men, under 
this Act.” 







































RETIRES 
Dr. W. G. Carpenter ended 35 years 
in Alberta as an educationalist with 
his retirement in January from the 
government service as principal of 
the Institute of Technology and Art 
in Calgary. Dr. and Mrs. Carpenter 
were guests of honor at a banquet in 
the Renfrew Club in Calgary on 
January 27th and the A.T.A., along 
with his many friends in Alberta, 
join in wishing him many long years 
of leisure to which we feel he is 
entitled to enjoy. 


Of Interest to Locals and Dele- 
gates to the Annual General Meet- 
ing: 

The Minister is approving the 
program of the convention under 
the regulations of the Department; 
therefore, accredited delegates will 
be entitled to claim salary for the 


school days during which they are 
absent from school for the purpose 
of attending, and jorneying from, 
the Convention. 


Dates fixed for the Annual Gen- 
eral Meeting are Monday, Tuesday, 
and Wednesday, April 10th, 11th 
and 12th. 
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DIGNIFIED Scotchman was tak- 

ing home a pair of his wife’s 
shoes which he had got from the 
shoemaker after they had been re- 
paired. No box or paper was supplied, 
so he, slightly embarrassed, was 
carrying them loose. Misunderstand- 
ing the situation, a man opposite him 
in the bus watched him closely and 
said, as he got out, “If she wants 
to gad about, she’ll have to go bare- 
foot—eh, Sandy?” 


That is the story. Anyone who is a 
bit Scotch himself could hardly be 
blamed for doubting its authenticity. 
For even a Scotchman from Aber- 
deen would hardly take such precau- 
tions to limit his helpmate’s free time. 
Moreover, probably a Scotch lassie 
would be the last to put up with it 
if he did. 

Yet, turning from the affairs of 
Sandy and his wife to the affairs 
of us ahd our country, we the people 
of Canada have been asking for just 
such limitations by our government 
on our own spare time. 


No doubt you have noticed that 
various organizations and public men 
have been calling for, and in turn 
have been promised, ‘‘work for all,” 
“full employment,” and “a fair wage 
for everybody.” 

At the very same time most of us 
know that in this day and age the 
machine has been progressively dis- 
placing manual labor. One of the 
objects of scientific progress has been 
less work for man, who is rather slow 
and awkward at it, and more work for 
the mechanical contraptions he has 
invented, which are very adept and 
do not tire nearly so easily. 

In other words, we have been ask- 
ing for limitations on the increased 
spare time which the machine and 
power age has made possible. 
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“LEISURE OR . 


By L.A.C. HAMILTON, D. S. (Formerly of Provost S.D. No. 1896.) 
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Do we quite realize the possibili- 
ties that lie before us? 

At the present time we are able, 
with the bulk of our able-bodied men 
in the forces, to produce sufficient 
of the necessities of life for them 
and for the rest of the people also. 
Besides that, we are producing vast 
quantities of what might be called 
the tools of war for ourselves and 
for our allies. 

If hostilities were to cease tomor- 
row, and if we could immediately con- 
vert our energies to the making of 
peace-time goods, instead of wartime 
goods, we could raise the standard of 
living of all the people of Canada 
higher than it has ever been before. 


And we could do that while, at 
least, the majority of our men in the 
services remained mobilized. It seems 
very clear then that we do not need 
eight hours per day of work from 
everyone, “full employment,” and all 
the things for which we have been 
calling. 

Instead we stand on the brink of 
the age of leisure. And it seems very 
likely that in the near future there 
must need be spare time of one kind 
or another for very many of us. 

* + & 

Spare time can take on more than 
one form. It can be leisure time. For, 
although leisure time is spare time, 
it is not just any kind of spare time. 
It is spare time in which you have 
economic security and in which you 
are free to engage in whatever law- 
ful activity you wish. 

On the other hand, another kind 
of spare time might be that in which 
you subsist by the graces of unem- 
ployment relief tickets or other form 
of dole. It is very likely to be at a 
minimum subsistence level, and to 
carry with it implications’ that you 
are not quite in the same class as 
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your fellow man who has a job and 
pays his taxes. 

Leisure has been defined as eco- 
nomically guaranteed voluntary ac- 


tivity. It is probably safe to say that , 


it is one of the things we all want 
for ourselves and for those in whom 
we are particularly interested. Much 
more of it for everybody is without 
doubt one of the possibilities of the 
immediate future. Yet we have not 
hitched our flag to that mast and set 
sail for that very desirable objective. 


Part of the reason is, of course, 
that we have been taught so long 
to believe that work is the only way 
by which we can get money. And 
money, as we all know, is a very 
necessary pre-requisite for any kind 
of leisure. 

It has been said to us: “‘No, it is 
not good for anybody to be given 
outright as a gift the wherewithal to 
enjoy leisure time.” 

People in the past, to say the least, 
have been a little afraid of increased 


leisure, particularly if it was to be 
distributed freely to their neighbors. 


Yet more leisure time is a very 
important thing. It can be the nutri- 
ment through which the culture of the 
people can develop immeasurably. As 
one writer (A. R. Orage over B.B.C., 
“The Fear of Leisure,’’) has said: 
“Civilization may be said to be the 
creation of Leisure, just as Culture 
may be said to be the right use of 
Leisure.” 

Let us examine some of the fruits 
that may be expected from its wider 
distribution. 

* + + 

1. Alternatives. Before attempting 
to look at the fruits to be expected 
from the distribution of leisure, it 
might not be amiss for us to consider 
what is the alternative. If it boils 
down to a choice between leisure and 
spare time without security—that is, 
unemployment—as it must surely do 
some time in the not too distant 
future, we had better take a look at 
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some of the results of our last de- 
pression. 

If we examine a graph for Bank- 
ruptcies and Suicides in England and 
Wales, 1910 to 1930, we find that 
from 1920 to 1930 bankruptcies per 
annum increased by 600 per cent 
and suicides by nearly 100 per cent. 


There were “12,000 murders, 50,- 
000 robberies, 100,000 assaults, 3,000 
kidnappings, 5,000 cases of arson, and 
40,000 burglaries” in 1933 at the 
height of the depression in the U.S.A. 
(National Crime Commission of 
U.S.A.) 


2. Contributions to Society. How 
many of the famous men and women 
who have made contributions to our 
culture have also had given to them 
outright leisure time in which to 
perfect those contributions? 


One can examine the lives of many 
famous people and find that most of 
them had the good fortune to possess 
leisure time which was instrumental 
in allowing them to do the work that 
made them famous. 

Others, it is quite true, beat out 
their music without grace of free 
leisure time. But might it not have 
been a far sweeter and a stronger 
Bobbie Burns in his singing if he had 
not been so bitterly discouraged in 
his struggle for security? The same 
would apply to Keats; and the paint- 
ings of Rembrandt would have been 
no less immortal if he had not found 
it necessary to live his last years in 
thankless poverty. 

But leisure time has something to 
do also with common men and women. 

It has been customary to hold up 
the “great” men to us as persons 
who stood head and shoulders above 
the ordinary run of mankind by rea- 
son of their extraordinary ability. 
Yet the difference is probably more 
truly one of degree. Most of us know 
many presumably quite ordinary in- 
dividuals who yet possess very dis- 
tinctive gifts along certain lines. 
Feeling, taste, perception, skill of 
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hand and ear and eye are all there. 

One may have met the person who 
is more or less ordinary but, in his 
small way, can write very expressive 
English prose and verse.. Surely a 
couplet or two which might please 
a Shakespeare might come from his 
pen. Or one may have come across 
the boy who may not have taken to 
algebra and the like but can turn 
out magnificent examples of fretwork 
and keenly enjoys doing so. 

Music, art, crafts, sports, inven- 
tions—ordinary people are able and 
willing to contribute to them all—and 
along with more free time they will 
make their special contributions on 
a far greater scale. 

8. Education. The whole field of 
education will undergo a vitalizing 
change as leisure time increases as 
the right of society. 

On the one hand, topics of impor- 
tance in everyday living will come 
to the fore. Health and a healthful 
view-point on sex and marriage; 
vocations; the individual’s adaptation 
to, and his happy functioning in, the 
society’ in which he lives; his own 
personal philosophy, or his store of 
ideas on living; and, last but not 
least, his rights and responsibilities 
as a citizen. 

On the other hand, educational 
activities will come more and more 
into line with a person’s own inter- 
ests and less and less in line with 
prescription (although there must 
necessarily still be courses prescribed 
by those entrusted with the curricu- 
lum). There will be more music, more 
art, more dramatics, more _ sports, 
more games, more social activities, 
more freedom of choice of courses, 
more chances to study various topics 
gratifying that curiosity to find out 
about things, more interest and ac- 
tivity in one’s community. 

4. Health in Living. People will 
find more opportunity for cultivating 
healthy bodies. A way will be found, 
in keeping with freedom of choice, 
by which people will be able to 


obtain easier access to medical atten- 
tion. 

Besides that, more people of all 
ages will be able, if they wish, to 
take part in sports, games, and exer- 
cises. More will be able to go camp- 
ing and hiking. They will be more 
free to associate themselves into 
clubs and with groups with the com- 
mon objective of growth in healthy 
living. 

5. The Church and Worth of the 
Individual. People will have more time 
to go to church. The church, in turn, 
may need to broaden its functions. 
The final result should be that we 
will turn our eyes more squarely on 
the virtues that have stood through 
the ages—honesty, truth, helpfulness, 
courage, trustworthiness and under- 
standing. The fundamental point is: 
they are necessary to integrity in 
thinking, in feeling, and in living. 
Grinding toil and struggle, the fear 
of insecurity and the crying need for 
dollars at any price will have far 
less power to blind our eyes to virtues 
as we progress towards the age of 
leisure. 

Different organizations will under- 
take much more fully work that puts 
emphasis on human values. Centres 
for boys and for girls will grow up, 
where there will be more opportunity 
to develop naturally “along the 
threefold way—in body, in mind and 
in spirit.” Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A., 
Boy Scouts and Girl Guides, C.G.I.T., 
Tuxis, and similar bodies will continue 
the part played in the past, but with 
better opportunity to contribute to 
human growth. 

6. Citizenship. As for our job as 
citizens and electors, instead of spend- 
ing a half hour at it every few years, 
as has been done previously, we shall 
devote to it, say, half a day every 
two weeks; for, with the increased 
advantages possible to the people and 
with the developing power wielded 
over them by uncontrolled groups, 
citizenship is certainly one of the 
most important jobs of the times. 
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We néed to learn how to work to- 
gether with our fellow electors. We 
need to see that our representatives 
do truly represent us. We need to 
make use of that justly valued de- 
vice called Representative Govern- 
ment which grew on British soil, and 
by our dogged efforts it shall yet 
develop into a strong and sturdy 
plant. 





As more active citizenship becomes 
a fact, teachers will be able to do 
more effectively their job of teaching 
citizenship. They will see more clearly 
the essentials of the subject. In- 
formed young people, too, will grasp 
them quickly, realizing their urgency 
and the fact that they are of great 
concern to their future as men and 
women of a great nation. 


MORE ABOUT THE EIGHT YEAR STUDY 


By F. G. BUCHANAN, M.A., of Calgary 


I have been reading lately with 
considerable interest a book entitled, 
Thirty Schools Tell Their Story, which 
is Volume V in the series Adventures 
in American Education. In this book, 
in a total of eight hundred pages, each 
of the staffs of the thirty schools 
which co-operated in the Eight Year 
Study tells the story of the manner 
in which it modified its program and 
teaching procedures as it shared in 
this notable experiment. One is im- 
pressed by the apparent sincerity and 
honesty of these reporters in their 
descriptions of their educational or- 
ganizations, of their modifications in 
curriculum content, of their new ways 
of teaching and of their assessment 
of results. 

Although the majority of students 
in the Study were enrolled in pub- 
licly supported educational institu- 
tions, the thirty schools which co- 
operated in the investigation repre- 
sented a cross-section of the high 
schools of the United States and in- 
cluded schools ranging in size from 
the Baldwin School, a select private 
educational institution with 195 sen- 
ior pupils, to the Public High Schools 
of Denver with a high school popula- 
tion of 11,000 students, and with 
five senior high schools, all of which 
were included in the Study. The de- 
tailed statement from this school sys- 
tem and that from Des Moines, Iowa, 
in both of which conditions as to 
teacher load, buildings and equipment 
do not differ greatly from those 
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which obtain in any Canadian city, 
are clear and convincing. Of the four 
participating senior and _  junior- 
senior high schools of the latter city, 
the smallest had a staff of fifty-one 
teachers and an enrolment of 1,852 
pupils and the largest sixty teachers 
and 2,125 pupils. The conclusions’ 
reached by these two city systems, 
so similar to our own school organ- 
izations in Canada, would, even with- 
out any supporting evidence from 
the other participants in the experi- 
ment, have considerable validity in 
establishing the main general finding 
of the Progressive Education Asso- 
ciation: that the removal of the 
requirements and examinations im- 
posed by the universities would en- 
able secondary schools to meet more 
adequately the needs of the whole 
school population without any lower- 
ing in the competency of students to 
succeed in higher educational institu- 
tions. 


High school teachers who believe 
that the responsibilities, the curricu- 
lum and the instructional methods of 


this division of the school system can- 
not remain static will find this book 
stimulating and helpful. It contains 
many suggestions which would be 
useful in various aspects of class 
room work and is an _ interesting 
source of reliable information on 
what is going on in forward-looking 
high ‘schools. The book is’ published 
by Harper and Brothers, New York. 
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LA CRISE DE 


Spirit 


Professor Cru’s timely and arrest- 
ing article, La Crise de la Culture, 
appearing in the December 1943 issue 
of The A.T.A. Magazine shows 
breadth of vision and penetrating in- 
sight. Certain passages, however, 
appear to constitute an unduly severe 
indictment of the so-called Progres- 
sive viewpoint in education. 


The central emphasis of the article, 
an eloquent plea for vigilance to pre- 
serve the cultural value of education, 
is admirable. Few true educators will 
quarrel with Professor Cru’s insist- 
ence upon the need for a broad, hu- 
manistic interpretation of the concept 
of utility, an interpretation which, 
when translated into practice will 
assure transmission to rising genera- 
tions of their just social heritage of 
culture—of solid, enduring values and 
truths needed to give life anchorage 
and meaning as well as fullness, rich- 
ness, breadth of outlook, effective 
idealism and steadfast purpose. The 
superficiality of many of the gradu- 
ates of our schools and their inability 
to think carefully and clearly, to plan 
compositions, to evaluate critically, to 
sense higher forms of beauty and 
truth, are assuredly to be deplored. 
Furthermore, there is reason to sus- 
pect that progressive education has, 
too ostensibly catered to an immature 
child public and mistaken all too often 
the irresponsible, emotional caprices 
of juveniles for their true interests 
and needs. It seems possible, too, that 
education best meeting the needs of 
the masses may be inadequate to de- 
velop future leaders of thought and 
action. Finally, so-called standards 
of academic excellence will probably 
suffer in the long run from the demo- 
cratic need of extending educational 
advantages to an ever more plebeian 
population; but surely lowering of 
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By R. C. WELDON, M.A., 


LA CULTURE 


River 


minimum requirements need not inter- 
fere with maximum attainments. 


Certain passages, however, seem to 
carry the implication that the pro- 
gressive movement has some respon- 
sibility for almost every discernible 
defect of modern education, including 
many of the very evils against which 
the movement is itself a protest. To 
be sure, many thinkers who identify 
themselves with progressive education 
have challenged much subject matter 
and procedure which we can ill afford 
to lose. Yet this critical scrutiny of 
values seems salutary and quite in 
accord with the scientific spirit and 
with the youthful vigor and independ- 
ence of thought typical of any truly 
progressive movement. Genuine edu- 
cational values may welcome such 
testing in complete confidence that 
the results can only enhance their 
prestige. 

It is difficult to see why progressive 
educationists should be in any way 
associated with those who are inter- 
ested primarily in immediate, materi- 
al, commercial utility. Indeed, the 
most frequently heard charges against 
progressivism centre about its con- 
spicuous failure to stress such nar- 
row utility. Creative experience, 
growth through self-expression in ar- 
tistic media, planned social experience, 
recognition of the democratic right of 
the child to be reasonably happy and 
to engage in tasks within his compe- 
tence so that he may taste the joys of 
success, sympathetic individual guid- 
ance towards integration of personal- 
ity, mental health and growth of 
character—such features as these, all 
arising from zealous devotion to a 
broad ideal of practical utility meas- 
ureable only in terms of enrichment 
and ennoblement of individual human 
lives, serve as targets for the shafts 
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of many a would-be hard-headed, 
practical critic. 


With regard to standards, it is safe 
to assert that, in Alberta at least, 
Departmental examinations are more 
exacting than before the subscription 
to progressive ideals when it was 
notoriously true that by definitely 
memorizing restricted textual materi- 
al even flagrantly incompetent pupils 
could pass examinations, often with 
high marks. Today, on the contrary, 
pupils who have memorized vastly 
more factual data fail dismally unless 
they can show insight into a variety 
of relationships and can make clear 
analyses, interpretations, criticisms 
and even practical applications. A 
resolute attempt has been made so 
to choose and word questions that 
specific preparation for them will be 
impossible. 

Education would be remiss in the 
performance of its duty if, in addi- 
tion to inducting the pupil into his 
more permanent cultural heritage, it 
failed to give him practice in facing, 
positively and constructively, some of 
the ever-present facts of change, if 
not of progress; if it failed to encour- 
age him to taste the romance of at- 
tempting to translate such facts into 
practical details of human welfare, 
material or otherwise; if it failed to 
offer him at all times an educational 
diet adapted to the present state of 
his growing capacities, interests and 
needs. To withhold such benefits as 
these would be neither scientific nor 
democratic. The essential protest of 
progressivism is, we may be certain, 
not against any subject field as such 
nor against cultural studies in gen- 
eral, but rather against all content 
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and organization of content which 
transcends the present state of growth 
of the whole child instead of using his 
total growth as its integrating prin- 
ciple. 

It would be grossly unfair to close 
without stating that Professor Cru’s 
philosophy of education, as expressed 
in his teaching, embodies and synthe- 
sizes in superb and inimitable fash- 
ion, the highest utilitarian aspirations 
of progressive education. His bril- 
liantly resourceful teaching constant- 
ly adapts a rich and varied linguistic 
and cultural content to the emergent 
interests, appreciations and insights 
of students of all ages and _ back- 
grounds of experience. If those utili- 
tarians who hold suspect such cul- 
tural subjects as modern languages 
could observe Professor Cru and his 
classes in action, they would never 
again doubt that modern languages 
—with the preponderant emphasis on 
French in Canada at least—consti- 
tutes one of the finest avail-media for 
the realization not only of the truest 
and highest aims of education but 
also of the eminently practical aim of 
equipping English-speaking students 
with the tools wherewith they may 
better understand French Canada and 
contribute to the growth of mutual 
sympathy and understanding between 
the two leading Canadian cultures 
without which Canada’s nationhood 
must remain dwarfed. 


The average salary of teachers, 
supervisors, and principals for the 
entire country is $1441, an increase 
of $21 over the previous high mark 
of $1420 in 1930 and an increase of 
$67 over the previous year’s report, 
according to statistics compiled by 
the U.S. Office of Education. 

—Education Digest, September, 1942 
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Educators Are Planning Too 


By JOHN E. ROBBINS 
Chief, Education Branch, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa 
Canadian Welfare, January 15, 1944 


HE year 1943 was one of crystal- 

lization, in print at least, of post- 
war plans in many fields, not least 
in education. Our own Survey Report 
of the Canada and Newfoundland 
Education Association had a counter- 
part* in Britain, the United States, 
Australia and other countries. And 
it is a salutary experience to compare 
the plans of Canadian educators with 
those of their confreres elsewhere. 


A Lengthened Span of School Life 


One of the first things to be noticed 
is that provision is everywhere anti- 
cipated for an increase in the average 
length of school life,—at both ends, 
except in Canada. 


The British and Australian plans 
call for nursery schools and kinder- 
gartens wherever they are needed. 
The American report says “at least 
half of all children between the ages 
of 3 and 5, inclusive, should be re- 
ceiving pre-school education.” The 
Canadian Survey has nothing to say 
on the subject. There is no doubt 
that Canadian practice and thinking 
lags in this particular. It is only in 
Ontario and parts of Quebec that 
kindergartens (for 5-year olds) are 
a part of the public school provision, 
and nursery schools (for the 3- and 
4-year-olds) are almost non-existent 
in the public systems. There is a basic 
reason for the difference, sometimes 
overlooked. Their educational value, 


*The C.N.E.A. Survey Report may be had 
without charge from the Secretary of the 
Association, c/o The Ontario College of Edu- 
cation, Toronto. The British plan from which 
comparisons are largely drawn in this article 
is the White Paper, presented to the House 
of Commons in July; the American is the 


Section on ‘Equal Access to Education” in 
the National Resources Development Report 
for 1943; the Australian, a document pre- 
pared and published by the Australian Coun- 
cil for Educational Research under the title, 
The Future of Education—A Plan for Aus- 
tralia. * 
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to both children and parents, is one 
argument for schools for very young 
children, but their easing of the task 
of motherhood is another of the first 
importance. Relief from the super- 
vision of her young children for half 
the day is a great advantage to the 
average mother. Britain particularly, 
worried about her low birth-rate and 
maintenance of her population level, 
is actively seeking ways of making 
parenthood less onerous, and sees in 
nursery schools one of the most 
promising means. Canadians when 
they feel concern about the same 
problems think of making immigra- 
tion easier. 


All plans look forward to full-time 
schooling for all children to the age 
of sixteen, and part-time compulsory 
education until eighteen, although 
the expected immediate achievement 
everywhere falls somewhat short of 
this. In Britain the school leaving age 
would be raised “from 14 to 15 as 
soon as possible after the war, and 
to 16 when facilities have become 
available.” Actually, as experience 
in Ontario has shown, compulsory 
schooling to the age of 16 cannot 
be made fully effective without an 
adequate framework of social legisla- 
tion; otherwise permission to work 
and earn has to be granted to the 
children of lower-income families. 


Proposals for part-time education 
beyond 16 in Canada are in no way 
specific. In Britain at least one full 
day a week for those working is 
visualized, or an equivalent continu- 
ous period in a residential institution. 
New institutions, under the name of 
Young People’s Colleges are to be 
established for the purpose, to em- 
phasize that the aim is not just to 
give youth a little more of what they 
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would have received had they re- 
mained in school, but to aid them in 
entering on a new stage of growth 
and development. Camp facilities and 
work experience are emphasized par- 
ticularly in the American planning 
for young people at this age, and it 
is to be hoped that Canadian educa- 
tors will come forward with corre- 
sponding plans capable of develop- 
ment under the Dominion-Provincial 
Youth Training Program or in some 
other way. Their proposal for the 
establishment of 150 junior colleges 
or “advanced secondary schools” 
could meet the need of a minority 
only. 
After School What? 

The writers of the Canadian Sur- 
vey did not include university repre- 
sentatives, and little is said of higher 
education. The American report, 
coming from the country with the 
highest proportion of its population 
receiving a university education, 
says: “Fewer than half of the Na- 
tion’s youth who are able to do 
acceptable college work now continue 
their education beyond high school. 
In the majority of instances the 
chief difficulty appears to be an 
economic one.” The economic ob- 
stacle to higher education in Canada 
has become much more serious of 
recent years. University fees almost 
doubled in the 1930’s and it is ac- 
cordingly appropriate to find the 
Canadian report recommending the 
provision. of three million dollars 
annually for scholarships. About 45 
per cent of university students in 
Britain are normally in receipt of 
financial assistance as compared with 
about 10 per cent in Canada. Cana- 
dian war veterans who undertake a 
university education may expect to 
have their fees and maintenance pro- 
vided under rehabilitation measures, 
but something must be done in the 
early post-war years, to make the 
universities more accessible to stu- 
dents from families of low and aver- 
age income if the country is not to 
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do without the development of half 
or more of its ablest young people 
which a higher education can provide. 

On the problem of educational 
facilities for the general adult popu- 
lation the Canadian Survey says: 
“The most urgent need... is for an 
adequate supply of trained counsel- 
lors, leaders and teachers . . . The 
sum of $150,000 per annum would 
make possible at least the beginnings 
of a people’s educational movement 
similar to that in existence in Great 
Britain.” The only other money asked 
is a million dollars a year for public 
libraries. Modest sums these are, to 
make provision for the lifelong exer- 
cise of the education gained in 
schools, on which an increased expen- 
diture of almost one hundred times 
as much is proposed. 

The Australian report asks the 
federal government to take over fi- 
nancial responsibility for higher edu- 
cation, public libraries and adult 
education generally, on the assump- 
tion that it is really only as it 
concerns the more formative years 
that the States are deeply concerned 
about autonomy in education. Ex- 
tended activity in the field of health 
and physical education on the part 
of the Commonwealth government is 
also called for. 

Revived Concern About Health 

A chapter on health education and 
school medical services, recommend- 
ing an increased annual expenditure 
of twenty million dollars, is given 
first place in the Canadian Survey. A 
renewed concern about health is 
shown everywhere, as was the case 
after the revealing of defects by the 
large-scale medical examination of 
young men during the last war, and 
in Britain after the Boer war. Our 
provision and planning has, generally 
speaking, been behind the British, 
although in this as in all things 
relating to the schools, there is enor- 
mous variation between different 
Canadian communities. Up to the 
present, local education authorities 
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in England are everywhere under 
obligation to provide for the medical 
inspection of all children in public 
elementary and secondary schools, 
and to make arrangement for treat- 
ment of children in the former. It is 
proposed to make it their duty to 
provide for the medical inspection 
of all children in grant-aided schools, 
and to ensure that those found to be 
in need of treatment shall receive it. 
No charge will be made for this 
service. The present power of authori- 
ties to provide school meals and milk 
is to be converted into a duty, and 
they are to be further empowered to 
supply clothing and footwear, as has 
been the case in Scotland. 

There is a recommendation in the 
Canadian survey for “close co-opera- 
tive relationships between local school 
authorities and public health boards” 
(for which, incidentally, one would 
have liked to find a parallel, in the 
discussion of vocational guidance, 
concerning co-operation between 
school and local employment offices). 
And the absurdity of trying to teach 
health‘ to children in unsanitary 
school premises, which are all too 
common, especially in rural areas, is 
forcefully pointed out. It is largely 
with this in mind that a capital ex- 
penditure of 44 million dollars is 
proposed. 

We might note here, too, the rec- 
ommendation for increasing some six 
or seven fold the number of special 
classes for sub-normal and handi- 





capped children in Canada, at an 
estimated additional annual expendi- 
ture of about 9 million dollars. It is 
only in Ontario to date that such pro- 
vision has become general, although 
most of the other provinces have a 
few auxiliary classes in their larger 
cities. 

To Get and Hold the Right Teachers 


Space does not allow of examining 
the changes proposed in curricula and 
organization,—the educational pro- 
cess in itself. But it is imperative to 
look at the position of those in 
charge. The low level of teachers’ 
salaries, particularly rural teachers 
in certain areas, is of central concern 
in both Canada and the United States. 
In Britain the teachers have had, 
since shortly after the last war, the 
Burnham salary scales assuring a 
certain salary regardless of where 
teaching. On this continent a very 
wide differential still exists between 
salaries in rural and urban communi- 
ties; and a constant migration of the 
better-qualified teachers from the one 
to the other persists. A further mi- 
gration to wartime jobs and the 
armed services has made the situation 
critical. In June last National Selec- 
tive Service “froze” Canadian teach- 
ers in their profession. At the current 
session of Congress a Bill is being 
debated to provide 200 million dollars 
of federal money annually for “the 
payment of teachers’ salaries to keep 
schools open to employ additional 
teachers to relieve over-crowded 
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classes, to raise sub-standard salaries 
of teachers, and to adjust the salaries 
of teachers to meet the increased cost 
of living.” 

The Canadian Survey suggests the 
salary level pertaining in British 
Columbia as the lowest defensible 
level, and estimates that an additional 
expenditure of 39 million dollars an- 
nually would be required to achieve 
it throughout the country. There is 
nothing specific, however, as to the 
means to be used to bring the increase 
into effect, such as the Australian 
survey offers: “Salaries should be 
commensurate with professional sta- 
tus. They should be determined by 
an independent Federal tribunal and 
should be subject by automatic ad- 
justment to changes in cost of living.” 


To Equalize Educational Burden and 
Opportunity 

The rural salary situation is in 
part the problem of communities of 
a few families each largely self- 
dependent for the support of its 
school. Financial means and number 
of children vary greatly as between 
such communities and in different 
years. Such school districts are still 
the rule in Canada, except in Alberta, 
and more recently in Nova Scotia and 
New Brunswick. It is a problem we 
share with the United States, and 
their report says: “Redistributing of 
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school units in all States is the first 
essential to the achievement of equal- 
ity of educational opportunity ... 
Most rural school districts are so small 
and have such meagre taxable re- 
sources that it is impossible for them 
to maintain a high school. Even their 
elementary school cannot be ade- 
quately financed. Broadening the tax 
base through enlarging local unit of 
financial support will result in in- 
creased ability to support education 
from local sources, greater equality 
in financial burden among districts, 
and better administration and super- 
vision of school program.” The same 
might have been written of Canada. 


The new English plan provides that 
in future there shall be no school 
administrative units smaller than 
counties, as has been the practice in 
Scotland, and that in certain cases 
two or more counties may be asked 
to combine. Of the two reasons, effi- 
cient administration and equal dis- 
tribution of cost, the former provides 
much more of the argument than 
here because of the relatively high 
proportion of school costs borne by 
the national exchequer. 


It should be noted that the rural 
communities have a just claim to 
much higher provincial grants than 
the cities. It has been shown in 
Dependency of Youth, published by 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
that the cost of a child’s schooling 
constitutes less than one-seventh of 
the total cost of his upbringing, and 
that more than one-seventh of their 
young people are given to the cities 
by the rural communities practically 
as soon as they have reached the 
productive age. In view of this, one 
could argue that the cities might 
reasonably be asked to meet the entire 
cost of rural schools. They do not 
themseives raise the number of chil- 
dren required to man their indus- 
tries and services, so might without 
injustice be asked to pay the equiva- 
lent cost. Larger administrative units 
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for rural schools will never iron out 
the inequalities of educational bur- 
den and opportunity so long at the 
customary differential in size be- 
tween country and city families exists. 


There is nothing in the Canadian 
Survey, such as there is in the 
American, proposing equalization on 
a basis wider than provincial. The 
Bill mentioned above, currently being 
debated in Congress, in addition to 
the 200 million for salaries, provides 
for 100 million dollars of federal 
money to be divided among the 
States according to need, this to be 
determined by number of children of 
school age, and income, in each State. 
The Canadian Teachers’ Federation, 
however, has been advocating a meas- 
ure of this kind in Canada for some 
years. 

International Aspects 


The four reports from which com- 
parisons have in the main been drawn 
thus far have been concerned with 
reform of the four national systems 
of education. In the two larger coun- 
tries qn increasing amount of the 
thought of educators in the last two 
years has been devoted to the prob- 
lem of reconstructing the educational 
systems of the enemy and occupied 
countries after the war.* It is a sober- 
ing experience to refer to any docu- 
ment on the subject. Our domestic 
problems seem trifling in comparison 
with those that, say, the Poles or the 
Greeks or the Chinese will have to 
face. It is conservatively estimated 
that replacements will have to be 
found for 50,000 Polish teachers 


*In Britain and the United States three 
major reports on the subject were published 
in 1943. The largest of these and most fully 
documented, is Education and the United 
Nations, prepared jointly by the Association 
for Education in World Citizenship and the 
London International Assembly, available in 
Canada from the League of Nations Society, 
Ottawa. The Educational Policies Commis- 
sion of the National Education Association 
(1.S.) published Education and the People’s 
Peace; the Liaison Committee for Interna- 
tional Education, with office attached to the 
American Council on Education, published 
Education and International Security. 
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alone. Millions of children will have 
been denied schooling for four or five 
years or more. To cope with the 
problem of supplying teachers, the 
major document from London (see 
footnote) proposes that the establish- 
ments of the Commonwealth Air 
Training Plan in Canada be converted 
to the purpose of teacher training. 


British and American educators and 
those from others of the United Na- 
tions agree that a complete re-orienta- 
tion of the educational systems of the 
Axis countries has to be brought 
about, and that to ensure this, as well 
as to assist educational reconstruc- 
tion in occupied countries, and for 
other purposes, an International Edu- 
cation Office must be established as 
a part of the new organization that 
is to guard world peace. 


One of the long-term purposes of 
such an office, in addition to facili- 
tating educational exchanges between 
nations, would be to keep constant 
vigil on the text books used in all 
countries to ensure that they con- 
tained no teaching prejudicial to 
peace and mutual understanding be- 
tween peoples. There has been no- 
tably little Canadian participation in 
this world educational planning to 
date, but it is of interest to note that 
the Canada and Newfoundland Edu- 
cation Association at its 1943 meet- 
ing named a committee of six, three 
English-speaking and three French- 
speaking, to examine the history text 
books used in Canadian schools and 
report upon their potentialities for 
contributing to Intra-Dominion under- 
standing. 
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BUSINESSMEN AND ELECTIONS 
--AND TEACHERS 


Editorial, Maclean’s Magazine, Feb- 
ruary 1, 1944. 


HOUGH not as sad as it has been 

in past years, that old Canadian 
buskin, The Voter Who Wasn’t There, 
played a repeat performance in Tor- 
onto on January 1. Of 360,000 citizens 
eligible to vote in the civic elections, 
137,000 went to the polls and 223,000 
(not all of whom were ’flu-stricken) 
stayed at home. 


At that the 37.7% vote was 17% 
higher than it was a year ago. 

As in other cities, this warmer, but 
still too tepid, interest in public af- 
fairs was due to the CCF—to its at- 
tempt to elect a straight party slate. 
Lining up with Vancouver, Edmonton, 
Calgary, Hamilton, Guelph, Peter- 
borough and other municipalities, 
Toronto crushed that attempt. Of 
the 23 CCF candidates for the board 
of control, city council and school 
board, not one was elected. 

Clearly, Canadians have rejected 
the idea of federal party control of 
municipal government. It by no means 
follows that the Socialists are droop- 
ing in the Provineial and Dominion 
fields, or that they will, as a party, 
withdraw from municipal fields in 
future. That is not likely. Domination 
in every administrative and educa- 
tional division is essential to the CCF 
program. 

Interesting, then, is the fact that in 
Toronto, for the first time, business 
was audible in an election campaign. 
The Board of Trade sponsored a Get 
Out and Vote campaign; ran a Voter’s 
Information Bureau. The movement 
was non-partisan, backed no candi- 
dates; merely urged people to exercise 
the right of citizenship. But it did 
have an effect; did show that business 
had an interest and was not leaving 
all activity to those possessing no 
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business training whatever. More- 
over, on their first try, and with no 
party affiliations, two or three busi- 
nessmen were elected school trustees. 

Which is a good augury. For years 
the Socialists, the Communists, the 
members of this and that leftist 
group, with plenty of time for talk- 
ing, have, as candidates for office, and 
in office, persistently propagandized 
their views. Businessmen, harassed 
first by the depression and then by 
wartime conditions, struggling to keep 
their business functioning, have had 
to concentrate on doing, not talking. 
Also they have been reluctant to “get 
mixed up in politics.” 

Unfortunately, their silence, their 
nonparticipation in public affairs has 
resulted in the growth of a lot of 
lopsided thinking. 

By speaking up, by running for 
public office, by demonstrating in of- 
fice that their principles are sound, 
this country’s businessmen are cap- 
able of performance that will attract 
public support. 

We see no reason why in public 
affairs the business voiees of the coun- 
try should not gain in range and ro- 
bustness. If they don’t, they are apt 
to be drowned out completely. So, in- 
cidentally, are their businesses. 

+ & + 

Again in Toronto, and again a 
good thing, there is an Educational 
Joint Committee composed of tech- 
nical and commercial school teachers 
and a group of businessmen, members 
of the National Office Management 
Association. The studies of that com- 
mittee have given the businessmen a 
greater understanding of the problems 
of the teachers, and in turn the 
teachers have learned a lot about the 
problems and methods of good busi- 
ness. 
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Expanded throughout the Domin- 
ion, and encompassing various 
branches of teaching, the idea would 
bring highly desirable results. 

The function of the teacher is to 
introduce the child to society. If the 
teacher has an unconscious bias he 
cannot help but communicate it to 
the pupil. 

It is not surprising that the social- 
ist-minded political parties and labor 
socialist groups have won the sym- 
pathy of so many teachers. They 
have consistently championed the 
cause of education and the dignity 
and worth of the teacher. Too often 
the interest of the business commu- 
nity in education has been confined 
to the matter of taxes. 

It is obvious that the businessman 
no longer can ignore the teacher. He 





must see that capable people are 
attracted to the profession, and that 
they do an impartial job .in introduc- 
ing our youth into society. In other 
words, both sides of controversial 
issues must be presented. Only by 
interesting himself in education can 
the businessman secure an under- 
standing of his side. 

Then, capable people can only be 
induced to enter teaching in adequate 
numbers if salaries are higher. 

There are 17,492 teachers in Can- 
ada who receive a salary of less than 
$537 per year. 

In Ontario the average cost of 
keeping a person in jail is $536.55 
per year. 

There isn’t much we could write 
that would give greater emphasis to 
that point. 


New Learning Jor Giovanni 


Courtesy AMG’s Education Staff 

“Little Giovanni hasn’t gone back 
to schaol in southern Italy this fall, 
but when he does he’s going to find 
some changes in what he used to 
believe were the three R’s.” 

Thus cables AP . Correspondent, 
Relman Morin from Naples. The 
cable continues: 

Giovanni used to study arithme- 
tic by working out problems such 
as “if you add two Fascists to 
three Fascists how many: Fascists 
have you?” 

In his studies of geography he 
was given the number of square 
miles in the islands of Sicily, Sar- 
dinia and Corsica and then, in an 
examination, he was asked for the 
total square miles “in these three 
Italian islands.” 

Which of course led him to un- 
derstand as a fact that Corsica was 

not French territory at all, but 
Italian. 

Later on in his school, when he 

reached the equivalent of upper 
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grammar school grades, Fascist 
history books continued to inform 
him that not only Corsica, but 
Savoy and Nice also, were really 
Italian areas temporarily occupied 
by the perfidious French. 

The Fascists have gone from 
southern Italy now, and Allied 
military government is wrestling 
with the problem of putting thous- 
ands of Italian youngsters back in 
the schools — but equipped with 
textbooks from which these little 
Fascist tricks have been expunged. 

“It’s more a physical problem 
than anything else,” said Maj. 
Paul Gardner of Kansas City, who 
is directing the work for AMG. 

“‘We need thousands and thous- 
ands of textbooks, standard works 
for every grade from primary to 
and through what would corres- 
pond to our high schools.” 

He said that originally AMG at- 
tempted simply to scissor the prop- 
aganda pages out of school books, 
but when the scissoring was com- 
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pleted he said there was virtually 

nothing left. Even arithmetic and 

the physical sciences were im- 

planted with ideas and whenever 

possible with Fascist symbols. 

Il Duce figured prominently in 
everything from chemistry to a 
child’s first reader. 

The Fascist books caught Italian 
school children early when their 
minds were wholly unshaped but 
the general idea carried on through 
the whole educational system, his- 
tory, philosophy and social science 
books, even in universities, were 
all slanted along Fascist lines. 

AMG’s job is to restore the 
Italian educational system as rap- 
idly as possible, but it means re- 
writing the existing textbooks and 
then printing and binding hundreds 
of thousands of new ones. 

A later AP dispatch from Naples 
told of the work of Captain George 
Geyer, of Pomona, California, de- 
scribed as a “former official of the 
California school system.” Capt. 
Geyer is now chief of the Allied 
Military Government education sec- 
tion for the three provinces in the 
Naples region. 


Reopening of public schools in the 
Naples region for about 125,000 chil- 
dren, Capt. Geyer said, involved in- 
vestigations of 10,000 teachers. 
Fascist-minded teachers were dis- 
missed as soon as the cases rem 
them were proved. 

Said Capt. Geyer: 

“The AMG elimination of ar- 
dently Fascist teachers and text- 
books, important as it is, does not 
solve the worst problem confront- 
ing Italian education today.” 





Where visiting teachers DINE and meet 
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“Twenty years of Fascist teach- 
ings have left their mark upon 
Italian minds. Twenty years of 
drilling in ‘believe, obey, fight’ and 
‘Il Duce is like a god to be wor- 
shipped,’ with countless legions of 
little Blackshirts listening only to 
Fascist Rome, have led many of 
the younger generation in Italy 
into a confused state of mind. 


“Their infallible ‘god’ has fallen 
and they have not been taught to 
think and act independently of 
orders from him. 


“As a result initiative and re- 
sourcefulness are widely lacking 
in a period when such qualities 
are most needed.” 


Algebra 


(1) The teaching of logarithms can 
be usefully supplemented by a curve 
sketching topic concerning the func- 
tions 107 and log x (base 10). These 
functions have asymptotes and each 
lies wholly in half a plane. The stud- 
ent finds that more than mechanical 
table reading is required of him, but 
that he begins to grasp the meaning 
of logarithms. Additional sketches can 
be devised, by replacing x above by 
a—1, «+2, etc. Also the base can be 
changed to 2, 3, etc. 


(2) y= is a good example of a 
function whose second derivative is 
zero at a point (the origin) but at 
which point there is no inflection 
point. It is not enough for the second 
derivative to be zero for an inflection 
point to occur. The concavity must 
change direction across the point. 


Used Books and Magazines 


Books gi all kinds, single and sets 
rices the Very Lowest 


Jaffe’ s Book and Music 


Exchange 
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FREE MATERIAL FOR TEACHERS 
' OF FRENCH 

All members of the Banff School of 
Oral French have had the opportun- 
ity, not only to meet teachers from 
other towns and Provinces, while 
learning to understand and speak 
French but also to get acquainted 
with many sources of school material 
and realia, such as maps, pictures, 
textbooks, songs and bibliography. 

Our service has now included a 
great wealth of first hand informa- 
tion. To-day we will present to the 
French teachers, who have not yet 
been acquainted with the benefits of 
our Banff School, a list of material 
which is offered as a service by the 
National Information Bureau of. the 
A.A.T.F., (American Association of 
Teachers of French, of. which I am 
one of the charter members). This 
bureat is ably conducted by my friend 
and colleague Professor Daniel Gir- 
ard, Teachers’ College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York. All applications 
should be sent to him. This material 
is free except where indicated—in 
which case it is obtainable at cost 
price. However, as the Bureau has no 
special budget for mailing, it will ap- 
preciate a small remittance for post- 
age, especially from orders covering 
several items. If several teachers 
could send their orders together, this 
will be a saving in postage for the 
Bureau. 


LIST OF MATERIAL AVAILABLE 
1. Back copies of all Bureau Bullet- 


ins. 

2. L’Ecole Libre des Hautes Etudes 
(Intr. in French, A Johnson, Dr. 
New Sch.S.R.) 

8. Modern Foreign Languages and 
the Emergency. Professor Hend- 
rix, Ohio State Univ. 

4, Be fair to France. John Erskine. 
Collier’s, December 13, 1941. 
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Edited by Professor Albert L. Cru 


10. 


1. 


12. 


13. 


14, 


15. 


16. 
17. 


18. 


19. 


20. 


21. 
22. 





. Suggestions for a French Lang- 


uage Week. 


. Value of French. Pres. MacCrack- 


en, Vassar. Letter to N. Y. Times, 
8/10/41. 


. Enduring Value in the Study of 


French. (Harvitt-Freeman). Four 
pages, 2 cents each first 10 copies, 
one cent thereafter. 


. French Text-Book List. Fr. Rev. 


Supplement, May, 1941.. 3c per 
5 pp. 


. Recordings of French Broadcasts 


(WBNX) See Bulletin II, p. 3. 


The Undying Spirit of France. 
André Maurois. N. Y. Times, 
March 1, 1942. 


Borrowed War Words. Frank 
Colby. N. Y. Times, February 8, 
1942, 

Foreign Languages Today. H. G. 
Doyle, Extracts. (Key Reporter, 
Winter, 1941). 

The Study of Foreign Languages 
in Present Crisis. I. L. Kandel, 
Fr. Rev. Oct., 1942. 

La Défense du Frangais. Pierre 
Brodin, Ext. Bull. Soc. des Prof. 
41-42, 

For France. Dorothy Thompson, 
Washington Evening Star, March 
18, 1942. 

Le Professeur de Francais. Paul 
Hazard. Rep. Fr. Rev., Feb. ’41. 
Foreign Language Uses—A Chart 
Guidance Dept. Champaign H. S., 
Illinois. 

Charles Morgan, Address on 
France. Fr. Relief Soc., 451 Madi- 
son Ave., N.Y.C. 

La Crise de Structure de la Soci- 
été Francaise. André Mayer, Col- 
lége de France. Reprint, Fr. Rev., 
Oct.-Dec. 1942. 24 pp. 5c each. 
A clear, sensible interpretation of 
France (1919-1939). 

The Foreign Language Teacher 
in the Present Crisis. L. B. John- 
son, Reprint April 1942, Wiscon- 
sin Journal of Education. 

France Cannot Die. Editorial, N. 
Y. Times, April 17, 1942. 
What’s He Saying? A 30-minute 
play for assemblies showing need 
of foreign languages in modern 
world. By Dr. C. D. Frank, Chair- 
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23. 


24. 


25. 


26. 


27. 


28. 


29. 


30. 


31. 


32 


33. 


34, 


35. 


36. 
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man, French Dept., DeWitt Clin- 
ton H. S. 


How About Classes in French? 
Louis Foley, Professor of English, 
W. Michigan College of Educa- 
tion. Reprint, Journal of Educa- 
tion (Boston) Sept. 1942. 


French as a War Language. Prof. 
Mario Pei, Columbia Univ. Fr. 
Rev. Oct. ’42. 


French Commemorative Stamps 
Enlargements (Black and white 
prints, 11” by 16%”). Choice of 
50 prints. Excellent display mater- 
ial. Ten cents per copy. See list 
hereunder: 


Price list. Service Bureau French 
Teachers, Teachers College, Col- 
umbia, N.Y.C. 


France, 1940-42, a Collection of 

Documents and _ Bibliography, 

compiled by Howard C. Rice, Har- 

vard University, 224 pp. $1 at the 

Bureau or direct from Harvard 

— Society, Cambridge, 
ass. 


Language Sanity. Louis Foley, 
Michigan Educational Journal, 
Sept. 742. 

This War and the Teacher. 8 p. 
booklet (Commission on Teacher 
Education). At Bureau or direct 
from Commission, 744 Jackson 
Place, Washington, D.C. 


Catalogue French Records (Popu- 
lar, Educational, Dramatic and 
Folk Music) 20 pp. and Supple- 
ment. At Bureau or direct from 
a ioe 401 W. 42nd St., N. 


French Films for Schools. Select- 
ed. list of some 15 (running time, 
= obtainable, short synopsis, 
etc. 

Mes Premiéres Lecons de Fran- 
¢gais, 102-page vocabulary-build- 
ing text for beginners, fine illus- 
trations. $1 plus postage from 
author-publisher, Frances H. Pat- 
terson, 1339 Grand Avenue, Day- 
ton, Ohio or at the Bureau. 
French War Vocabulary, 12 pp. 
Postage only (3c) Our most popu- 
lar item. 

Catalogue of recent French books 
and periodicals in the United 
States and Canada. 50c. A valu- 
able bibliography. 

Language Courses for the Army. 
Mario Pei. Letter to N. Y. Times 
(Nov. 11 742). 

American Sources of Realia for 
French Classes (6 pp:) New edi- 
tion compiled by Dr. Minnie Mil- 


ler, Teachers College, Emporia, 
Kansas. Direct from Dr. Miller 
or from A.A.T.F. Bureau. .05 for 
= if ordering from Dr. Mil- 
er. 


The Function of Languages in 
Global War. Mario Pei. Address 
to N.Y.C. for. lang. teachers, Jan. 
16, ’43. 6 pp., concrete examples, 
forceful arguments. 

Military French in Action Series. 
Now Available: 1 set of lessons 
(3 units) for third year 11 pp. 
.05 per ‘set; 1 set of lessons (1 
unit) for third year 2 pp. .02 per 
set; 1 set of lessons (4 units) for 
second year 5 pp. .02 per set; 
1 set of lessons (1 unit) for first 
year 3 pp. .02 per set. Other sets 
now in preparation. 


Language Teaching and the High 
Schools. Margaret Anderson in 
“Common Ground” (Winter 7438). 
Extracts. 2 pp. 


The French Language. A. Lugan 
in Am. Soc. Leg. of Honor Mgze. 
Sept. ’42. Extracts. 1 p. : 
Government Uses of Foreign 
Language. Dr. E. Ruth Bishop, 
U.S. Civil Service Commission, 
Washington, D.C. 4 pp. 


ENLARGEMENTS OF FRENCH 
COMMEMORATIVE POSTAGE 
STAMPS 
An Object Lesson in French 
Civilization 

Due to students’ and teachers’ de- 
mand for such fine, illustrative mater- 
ial, we have had reproduced photo- 
graphic enlargements of French com- 
memorative stamps. These are large 
black and white prints 11” by 16%” 
making artistic and unusually effec- 
tive classroom and bulletin-board dis- 
plays, serving as fine illustrations for 
references and talks on French civil- 
ization—men, monuments, scenes, COs- 
tumes, events, etc. They also appeal 
to stamp collectors and to anyone who 
appreciates beautiful prints. Samples 
can be seen at the office of Professor 
Cru, University of Alberta, or at the 
Banff School. 

SET I 


1. Le Pont du Gard 

. Grégoire de Tours 
. Cité de Carcassonne 
. Reims (Cathédrale) 
. Jacques Cartier 

. Pierre Corneille 
Rouget de Lisle 

.. Jacquard 

. Victor Hugo 

. Anatole France 
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SET II 
L’Are de Triomphe d’Orange 

. Avignon (Pont, Palais des Papes) 
. Richelieu 


14. Versailles (Palais) 


. Pilatre de Rozier (ler vol, 1783) 

. Le Moulin d’Alphonse Daudet 

. Frédéric Mistral 

. Pierre et Marie Curie 

. Louis Pasteur 

. S. S. Normandie (S.S. Lafayette) 
SET III 


. Le Donjon de Vincennes 

. St. Trophine d’Arles (Cloitre) 
. L’H6tel-Dieu de Beaune, 1443 

. Languedocienne (Costume local) 


. Auguste Rodin 


. Paul Cézanne 


. Photographie (Niepce, Daguerre) 


. Ampére (Electro-dynamique) 
. La Tour Eiffel 


. France d’Outremer (carte, 1940) 


SET IV 


. Le Mont St. Michel 

. La Fontaine 

. Strasbourg (Cathédrale) 

. Aigures-Mortes (Les remparts) 
. Descartes 

. Berlioz 

. Claude Bernard 

. Pierre Loti 

. Champenoise (Coiffe locale) 

. Statue de la Liberté 


SET V 

. Victoire de Samothrace (Louvre, 
Paris) 

. Saint-Malo (Port) 

. Lyon (Pont de la Guillotiére) 

. B. Delessert (Caisses d’Epargne) 

. La Lettre (Fragonard) 

. Route du Col de l’Iseran (Alpes) 

. La Marseillaise (Rude) 

. Maréchal Joffre (La Marne) 

. Vaisseau de guerre (G. Clemen- 
ceau) 

. Soldat francais 

Sets are $1.00 each, post free. In- 


dividual prints may be ordered at .10 
each, postage extra (.10 per order) 


on 


orders of less than 10 prints. 
For securing prints and further 


information, write to: Daniel P. Gir- 
ard, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York City. 


SERVICE BUREAU FOR FRENCH 
TE 


LI 
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ACHERS 

ST OF MATERIALS FOR SALE 

(Postage extra) 
Précis de Littérature, Des Grang- 
es, Hatier. $1.00. 
La Provence, Gonzague Truc, Col- 
lection Gens et Pays de Chez 
Nous, J. De Gigord, Ed. wis: 
Le Francais Expliqué, by A. L. 
Cru (Silver Burdett Co.) $1. 16. 





10. 
136: 


14. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


. Gestre-Guibillon, 


. Liste 


. Pages de Littérature, Des Grang- 


es (Hatier) 1800-1920, 1030 pp. 
$2.50. 


Petit Diction- 
naire de Poche (Fr. Ang. Ang. 
Fr.) 75c. 


. Histoire de France, cours pré- 


paratoire, Claude Angé. 50c. 


. Psaumes & Cantiques, 744 pp. 
$1.25. 

. Cantiques des Ecoles du Dimanche 
75e. 

. Petite Carte de France, Taride. 
50ce. 


Plan de Paris, Métro, en couleurs 
(Taride) large map. 50c. 

Plan de Paris, noir, lignes Métro 
rouges. (Taride). 50c. 


. Large wall-maps of France in 


colors (Hatier) Agriculture, Min- 
erals, waterways only. Also a few 
large maps, North America, Eur- 
ope (political), Greek world, Rom- 
an world. On paper, $1.00; one 
cardboard $2.00. 


. Outline maps of France (note- 


book size) (with or without leg- 
ends) Prepared by A. L. Cru. 50 
or over, 1% cents each, 1-50 each 
2c. 

France-Ce qu’il faut savoir de 
son histoire et de sa civilisation. 
Manuel pratique préparé par 

L. Cru, 145 pp. (T.C.) 50c. 


. Recueil de Dictées Francaises ar- 


rangées et sélectionnées par A. L 
Cru (Introduction par l’auteur) 
40 pp. 50c. 

Chansons Francaises—Plus de 100 
vieilles et modernes, avec plus de 
12 Noéls, hymnes, ete. Selection- 
nées par A. L. Cru. Mélodies et 
paroles seulement. Multigraphié. 
$1.50. 

Lettres de France—Préparées par 
A. L. Cru—Décrivant les prov- 
inces francaises. 120 pages de 
texte. Multigraphié. $1.00. 

Liste bibliographique (The French 
Club) avec liste de piéces 4 jouer, 
de jeux, de chansons, de journaux 
secolaires, disques de phonographe, 
programme-radio, etc. 4 pp. Post- 
age only, 3c. 

d’agrandissements photo- 
graphiques de timbres-poste com- 
mémoratifs francais—Belles grav- 
ures en blanc et en noir, 11” x 
16%” 


Important: Certain of the above 


items are limited to one or two of 
each. It is impossible to secure new 
stock from abroad. D. P. Girard, 
Service Bureau French Teachers, T. 
C. Columbia Univ., N.Y.C. 
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DR. A. J. COOK, 
University of Alberta 


X 


Teachers are requested to for- 
ward questions on mathematics to 
Dr. A. J. Cook, University of Al- 
berta, and to send questions per- 
taining to science to J. T. Cuyler, 
Alexandra High School, Medicine 
Hat. Other contributions to the 
column will be welcome, These may 
concern any stage of the school 
programme in mathematics and 
science—Elementary, Intermediate 
and High School. Send them to the 
editors as noted above. 


THE PROGRESSIVE TEACHER’S 
APPROACH TO SCIENCE 1 


D. C. DANDELL, B.Sc., B.Ed., 
Red Deer, Alta. 


We have now reached that point in 
our educational thinking where we 
realize that individual aptitudes and 
abilities must be developed. The old 
notion that a student derived benefit 
from coping with a subject that was 
not to his liking because that repre- 
sented the situation in life is fast dis- 
appearing. The new philosophy in- 
volves a study of each individual to 
determine his special capacities. How 
well does the Science 1 course fit into 
this picture? 

The course contains three distinct 
parts—Physics, Chemistry, and Bi- 
ology. Each student during his first 
year in high school has the opportun- 
ity of coming in contact with these 
three branches of Science. He will 
then be in a position to judge through 
experience which, of these subjects 
if he is given a choice of one or two, 
he prefers studying in subsequent 
years. This represents an attempt to 
find the aptitude of the student. Al- 
ready teachers have reported that stu- 
dents who do well in mathematics pre- 
fer the definite, clear cut study of the 
Physics section, while poor Mathe- 
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The MATH -SCI Commer 


J... T. CUYLER, B.A., 
Medicine Hat 


X 


matics students are able to become 
very interested in Biology. Have you 
had similar experiences? 


Unless we are on our toes, how- 
ever, there is a danger of not creating 
the interest in the course which is es- 
sential to making the discoveries 
mentioned. The introduction clearly 
points out that the ingenuity of the 
teacher should be used as much as 
possible, and departing from the out- 
line is quite in order. Here briefly is 
the problem: an instructor is brought 
face to face with a number of students 
of different backgrounds and apti- 
tudes. He has a limited amount of 
apparatus and reference books at his 
disposal but nevertheless, the materi- 
als available can be used to study a 
number of topics in each of the bran- 
ches to be covered. Would it be un- 
reasonable to expect the teacher to 
work out beforehand and tell the class 
what topics can be covered properly? 
Is it also unreasonable, remembering 
that they have already had a course in 
General Science, to expect the pupils 
to reach a decision on the topics which 
are of most interest to the majority? 
Then let us begin with experiments, 
not theory, except insofar as _ the 
theory is necessary to proceed with 
the experiments. Teachers may find 
it necessary to mimeograph several 
exercises in the form of experiments 
and rotate these, in order that all 
groups can be kept occupied, even with 
only one or two sets of each type of 
apparatus. Include a few pertinent 
questions on each exercise to be ans- 
wered in writing up the report. For 
example, if a barometer were con- 
structed and the height of the mercury 
measured, a question on how high al- 
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cohol would stand in a tube on that 
day would challenge the pupils’ un- 
derstanding of the topic covered. The 
experiments could be followed by dis- 
cussions on the theory necessary to 
make the learning complete as a 
whole. 

The approach I have been discus- 
sing is a feasible method of making 
the subject something real rather than 
following an outline. It represents, 
as well as I am able to apply with 
materials available, the newer ap- 
proach in education. The approach 
has been psychological—what the stu- 
dents. want to do—rather than logical 
or historical. The students have had 
an opportunity, partially at least, of 
choosing the course to be covered. 
Under these conditions they should 
enter into the spirit of the subject— 
and many will. 

How do you think the interest and 
understanding of a group of students 
prepared by a psychological approach 
would compare with that of the same 
group if they began by studying Latin 
prefixes, the Babylonian Civilization, 
and the philosophical speculations of 
the Greeks? These topics are also im- 
portant, but why persist in the logical 
development of the subject by start- 
ing with them? If interest in a course 
is to be obtained and held throughout 
the year the initial attack is all im- 
portant. 


AN INGENIOUS EXPLANATION 
(Physics 2) 
By H. L. Larson, Principal, 
Three Hills High School 

Why can the ungrounded plate of 
the condenser take on an increased 
charge as: 

(a) The grounded plate draws clos- 

er? 

(b) A more suitable dielectric is 

used? 

This question was asked by some- 
one teaching Physics 2 about two 
years ago. There seems to be no suit- 
able explanation in the text, nor can 
one be found in any university text, 
to my knowledge. 
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In my teaching experience, I have 
had this question raised by many keen 
students. When the grounded plate 
draws nearer, the potential on the 
other plate drops, as evidenced by 
the leaves on the electroscope. “Why?” 
remarks student A. I hereby offer 
my explanation. I cannot guararitee 
its authenticity. 

Let us suppose that we are charg- 
ing the condenser plate positively. 
Around each positive charge let us 
assume there is a positive “field of in- 
fluence,” quite spherical if not crowd- 
ed by other positive charges. Now as 
the grounded plate draws closer, 
negative charges, increased by induc- 
tion, create an increased attraction 
for the “fields” about the positive 
charges. These tiny “fluid” spheres 
of influence become elongated or ellip- 
tical, drawn toward the negative 
charges. This leaves spaces between 
the charges “open” for other external 
charges to be added. 

In the case of a dielectric better 
than air, the elongation of the spheres 
again is made easier, analogous to the 
flow of electrons being easier through 
copper than through iron. Thus a 
very concentrated charge can be put 
on the plate and a high potential ob- 
tained. 


INDIRECT MEASUREMENT WITH 
SCHOOL-BUILT INSTRUMENTS 
H. Dean Rolfson, B.Sc., 
Raymond, Alta. 

The following experience in teach- 
ing Trigonometry and Analytical Geo- 
metry this year may be of general 
interest. When we came to the chapter 
on Indirect Measurement, we thought 
it would be'a good idea to do some 
field work. So I appointed two groups 
of boys to improvise some type of in- 
strument to measure angles to take 
the place of a transit. Next day we 
had two different types; one consisted 
merely of a carpenter’s level, a tee 
bevel and a small protractor. They 
would place the level in the “level” 
position then move the adjustable 
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arm on the .bevel to sight their O 
point. 


The other instrument was made 
from a toy “Meccano” set. A tripod 
was built with a platform. Then a 
system of ratchets connected’a sight- 
ing cylinder to a hand adjusting 
wheel. The cylinder had a peep-hole 
and a pair of cross-hairs. A protract- 
or was attached to the instrument to 
read the angle turned and a level was 
used to level the platform. The in- 
strument could be turned in any dir- 
ection. It could also be adjusted to 
read angles in the earth’s plane. 


The results were excellent. By both 
methods we checked several heights 
and distances, finding one per cent 
or less error. In several of our prob- 
lems we made indirect measurements 
on measureable objects. The results 
amazed us. 





The first figure shows the method 
of measuring the height (h’) of the 
school-annex. On sighting for level 
it was found that the base of the wall 
was on the same level as the eye- 
piece of the transit instrument. 

Therefore: 

= 73 tan 14.5° = 18.9’ 
The height measured directly with a 
tape was 18’10”, or 18.8’, so that the 
results agree closely. 


We measured other distances by 
using both instruments set in different 
positions for the purpose of checking 
one against the other. 

The height of the building shown in 
the second figure is known to me for 
I helped in the construction; it is 24 
feet from ground level. The heights 
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obtained by the measurements shown 
in the figure are: 
(1) 76.5 tan 15° + 3/10” = 24’4” 
(2) 55 tan 22.5° + 1’2” = 23/11%” 
We also measured the height of our 
school by similar methods and the re- 
sults were approximately the same. 





The third figure shows the measure- 
ments taken to find the height of the 
smoke stack on the school. 

50 tan 26° tan 18° 


tan 26°tan 18° 
hence the height to the top of the 
stack is 48'9” + 4’ = 52'9”. By esti- 
mating the excess height of stack over 
school this result would seem to be 
at least within one foot. 


= 48’9" 


We also measured the depth of our 
concrete swimming pool. Our calcula- 
tions gave a depth of 7'10”, whereas 
the measured depth was 7'6”. In ad- 
dition we measured the lengths of 
some straight side walls by indirect 
means. In these we had errors as lit- 
tle as one half of one per cent. 


Editors’ Note: We rejoice in the 
above response to the editors’ joint 
request for correspondence. Hearty 
congratulations to the Grade XII 
class at Raymond. We hope their 
success will encourage others to out- 
do them! Models and instruments 
could be built in every grade from 
one up! 
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Dr. Carpenter Retires After 35 Years 
of Service 


By NEIL J. CAMERON, 
President, I.A.T.A. 

On January 27th, a banquet was 
held in Calgary to pay tribute to Dr. 
Carpenter who is retiring from the 
educational field in Alberta to live in 
his new home at Summerland, B.C. 
Approximately 100 persons, intimate- 
ly associated with the Doctor’s many 
fields of activities, were in attendance. 
Congratulatory messages were given 
by the Hon. Solon E. Low, Dr. Mc- 
Nally, Dr. Kerby, and others, repre- 
senting his many and varied interests. 
An illuminated address prepared by 
the various departments of the Insti- 
tute of Technology and Arts and de- 
picting Dr. Carpenter’s many achieve- 
ments and contributions in education, 
was presented. These contributions 
have been of such magnitude that the 
many speakers could deal only very 
superficially with each phase repre- 
sented. Your I. A. T. A. speaker ex- 
pressed regret at not being able to 
outline the Doctor’s outstanding role 
in the development of the Industrial 
Arts field in the province. However, 
Dr. Carpenter was assured by the 
speaker, and reassured by the many 
other members present, that all per- 
sons in this field wished to pay the 
highest of tributes, and that during 
his many years of leisure much happi- 
ness would repay him for the great 
service done. 


WHY NOT A HOME MECHANICS 
COURSE FOR GIRLS? 
(Part 2) 


Editor’s Note: This is the conclu- 
sion of the article which appeared on 
this page in the February issue of 
The A. T. A. Magazine. 


Another logical unit of a Home 
Mechanics Course for Girls would of- 
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fer a wide and varied selection of 
metal work. In fact, in war-time the 
existing metal course for boys could 
well be offered to girls, since so many 
of the latter are replacing men in in- 
dustry. Limiting it to the narrower 
field of the home, it might be grouped 
as follows: 


1. Care, cleaning, and storing of 
metal articles, such as silver- 
ware, jewelry, aluminum uten- 
sils, nickel, brass, copper and 
chromium fixtures, and articles 
of tin or iron. 


2. Sharpening knives, _ scissors, 
small tools, lawnmower, etc. 


3. Repairing window screens, fau- 
cets, water tanks, pans, kettles, 
tools, door locks, etc. This would 
involve such processes as solder- 
ing, drilling, filing, etc. 


4. Art metal work; tinware (cook- 
ie cutters, scoops); costume 
jewelry; copperware (bowls, 
ashtrays, trays, paper knives). 


Another important unit in the 
course would be Woodwork. Girls 
could learn many simple things that 
would help them keep furniture and 
articles made of wood in good repair. 
First they could be taught how to 
sharpen tools and how to keep handles 
tight on all tools. The girl could be 
taught how to repair that wobbly 
chair when the legs, rungs and back 
come apart. Besides mending furni- 
ture, she could be taught simple up- 
holstering. A few of the other things 
that would be included in this unit 
are: altering the width of blinds; 
fitting and placing storm windows. or 
screens; building shelves, flower 
stands, window boxes; fixing sticking 
or loose windows and doors; construc- 
tion of plant sticks and ladders; 
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cleaning floors and re-finishing floors; 
applying finishes on old and new sur- 
faces; and the use of lacquers, en- 
amels and varnishes in home decora- 
tion. The jobs listed are only repre- 
sentative and suggestive. The ones 
used should be based upon the actual 
needs in the home, in so far as pos- 
sible, but we must be careful to see 
to it that the girls learn something, 
as well as make something. 


Another section of a Home Me- 
chanics Course for Girls might deal 
with the repairing of the odd things 
about the home. To be able to fix 
the egg beater, fix the clock, adjust 
the clothesline, make the draft in the 
stove work properly, replace a broken 
pane of glass, repair a hole in a 
screen door, properly care for paint 
brushes after use, etc., etc., are some 
of the essential “musts” in everyday 
housekeeping. Those blue washdays 
could be saved from disaster if the 
mechanics of the washer were not 
such a mystery, especially to the new 
homemaker. Spring and fall house- 
cleaning headaches could be dimin- 
ished, if not eliminated, if the girls 
were instructed in the art of cleaning 
finished woodwork without harming 
painted or veneered surfaces. The 
above are just a few of the practical 
pointers where trial and error meth- 
ods have proven such a waste of time, 
labor, and money. 


In these modern times, when near- 
ly every family owns a car, it is es- 
sential that the girls, as well as the 
boys, in the family know something 
about motor mechanics. Practically 
every girl to-day drives a car, but how 
many girls know “what makes it 
tick”, or know how to do any of the 
servicing to keep that car in good 
working condition? Why not include 
a unit in the Home Mechanics Course 
for Girls where they could obtain the 
necessary knowledge? Under our pre- 
sent set-up, there is only the course 
“Motor Mechanics” offered in the sen- 
ior high school. This is usually not 
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a suitable course for girls. We are 
referring to a unit which might be 
called, “First Aid for the Car”. In 
this unit could be included: 
1. Changing a tire. 
2. Repairing a punctured tube. 
8. Checking the oil level and pres- 
sure. 
4. Changing the oil. 
5. Servicing and care of the bat- 
tery. 
6. Greasing the chassis. 
7. Washing and polishing the car. 
8. Care and cleaning the uphol- 
stery. 
9. Care of car in cold weather. 
10. Points every good driver should 
know (traffic laws, etc.) 


Such information would help pro- 
long the life of the car and would 
result in more careful and efficient 
lady drivers. 


In closing, may we repeat that a 
“Home Mechanics course for Girls” 
would be a very practical and valu- 
able course, not only in the future, 
but at the present time. Girls to-day 
are being asked to do many things 
that only boys and men were expected 
to do two or more years ago. In homes 
where the father is overseas, or away 
on war-production work, a girl armed 
with a training suggested above could 
make herself very useful around the 
home. 

But girls can not do these things un- 
less they have been taught to do them. 
Hence we recommend that a “Home 
Mechanics Course for Girls” be con- 
sidered as a possible option for the 
Senior High School, or even for the 
Intermediate School. And we further 
recommend that the same course be 
considered as a possible desirable ad- 
dition to the program of the Summer 
School for teachers. We feel certain 
that many lady teachers who have 
already shown their interest and abili- 
ties in the existing Summer School 
Shop Courses would be attracted to an 
offering of this kind and no doubt 
others would follow their lead. 
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“The very cheapness of literature 
is making even wise people forget 
that if a book is worth reading, it is 
worth buying. No book is worth any- 
thing which is not worth much; nor 
is it serviceable, until it has been 
read, and re-read, and loved, and 
loved again; and marked, so that you 
can refer to the passages you want 
in it.” 

—John Ruskin. 





BOOKS I HAVE LIKED 


MISS ETHEL C. HOPKINS, Ph.B. 
Correspondence School Branch, Ed- 
monton: At this time, when there are 
fewer Best Sellers of merit on the 
market, people return to the works 
of favorite authors. Many people who 
enjoy a balanced diet in reading will 
find whimsy, humor, and an insight 
into human nature in James Stephen’s 
Crock of Gold; a layman’s pleasure 
in the science of Alexis Carrel’s Man 
the Unknown; the enjoyment of his- 
tory as well as biography in Van 
Loon’s R v R, The Life and Times 
of Rembrandt van Rijn; the lure of 
travel in Hawthorne’s old favorite, 
The Marble Faun. 


DR. H. C. NEWLAND, Supervisor 
of Schools: 


G. B. S., by Hesketh Pearson; pub- 
lished by Harper & Bros. 


Conditions of Peace, by E. H. Carr, 
published by Macmillan Co. 


Out of the People, by J. B. Priestley, 
published by Harper & Bros. 


Through War-Time Britain, by Ward, 
published by Oxford Press. 


When People Meet, by Locke & Stern, 
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published by Progressive Educa- 

tion Association. 

W. D. McDOUGALL, M.A., Edmon- 
ton: Journey Among Warriors by Eve 
Curie; E. H. Carr’s Conditions of 
Peace; Education Between Two 
Worlds (Harpers) by A. Meiklejohn; 
Mobilizing Educational Resources 
(6th Yearbook of the John Dewey 
Society) by Melby and others. 


MISS MARION GIMBY, M.A., 
Edmonton: Jane Eyre by Charlotte 
Bronte, Kristin Lavransdatter by 
Sigrid Undset; Madame Curie by Eve 
Curie; The Oxford Book of English 
Verse; Conditions of Peace by E. H. 
Carr; Gibbon’s Decline and Fall of 


the Roman Empire. 


W. LARUE SMITH, M.A., Edmon- 
ton: From the years of long ago I 
recall delighting in Alice in Wonder- 
land, The White Company, and Treas- 
ure Island. I still try to poke through 
these about once a year. 


Of biographies I would mention 
Charnwood’s Lincoln, and Theodore 
Roosevelt’s Oliver Cromwell. Some- 
what akin to these, though fiction, 
stands Buchan’s The Path of a King; 
it reaches its climax in the glorifica- 
tion of Lincoln. 


Anthony Adverse has spots of high 
literary quality despite the five hun- 
dred pages that should not be there. 
Of more recent date The Incomplete 
Angler by John Robins soothes and 
satisfies. 


In Social Studies references I rank 
first Edgar Bruce Wesley’s Teaching 
the Social Studies. He says some- 
where: “The time devoted to current 
events should be the utmost possible, 
and should.be the climax of any 
course in Social Studies.” 
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BOOK REVIEW 


Many books have been written 
concerning the problems of educating 
mentally and physically handicapped 
children. Some have touched upon 
questions related to the partially see- 
ing child, but the need for specific 
information concerning not only the 
problems, but ways of solving them, 
has long been felt. Education and 
Health of the Partially Seeing Child, 
published by Columbia University 
Press, was prepared by Winifred 
Hathaway, Associate Director, Na- 
tional Society for the Prevention of 
Blindness, Inc., to meet this need. 


Mrs. Hathaway writes from a 
quarter of a century of experience 
as a leader in the campaign for bet- 
ter understanding of, and greater 
opportunities for, those youngsters 
who because of seriously defective 
vision are unable, to make use of 
ordinary school equipment, yet have 
too much sight to be educated as blind 
children. This very practical and read- 
able book is intended to serve teach- 
ers preparing to undertake this work, 
those already in service, superin- 
tendents of schools, supervisors, 
physicians, nurses, social workers, 
parents—all who are concerned with 
the welfare of children with defective 
vision. 

The author presents material gath- 
ered from many sources. This in- 
cludes a brief history of the growing 
realization of the need for special 
educational procedures, the establish- 
ment of schools and classes in Great 
Britain and on the Continent to meet 
this need, and the establishment of 
the first class in America in 1913 in 
the City of Boston, Massachusetts; 
the book traces the movement up to 
the present time when there are 630 
classes established in 222 cities and 
towns in 31 states, the District of 
Columbia, and Hawaii, having a total 
enrollment of approximately 9,000 
girls and boys. 
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The author states, however, that 
these classes serve but a small pro- 
portion of the estimated number of 
60,000 partially seeing children in the 
United States, and her book offers 
solutions that even a teacher of’ a 
one-room rural school will find prac- 
tical in caring for a partially sighted 
child in her group. 


Certain chapters of the book are 
devoted to educational media designed 
for the use of such children—books 
in large type, maps and pictures with 
definite outlines and few details, 
special paper, chalk, pencils, type- 
writers with large type and, where 
possible, mechanical devices such as 
radio, Talking Book, Dictaphone. The 
author, however, makes suggestions 
for substitutions where such material 
is not available. 


Mrs. Hathaway stresses the impor- 
tance of teachers well prepared for 
this work through means of special 
courses following fundamental edu- 
cational training and experiences, and 
equally well-prepared supervisors, not 
only those of special education, but 
elementary and high school super- 
visors—state, city and county—who 
should be able to give assistance to 
teachers in both urban and rural 
communities. Other chapters deal 
with the physical and mental health 
of partially seeing children and the 
effect of deviations from the normal 
on educational processes and pro- 
cedures. 


The application of modern educa- 
tional methods of non-segregation is 
brought out, correcting the idea that 
the establishment of special classes 
for such children means cutting them 
off from contact with their com- 
panions. 

The chapters on financing the edu- 
cation of these children will be of 
special interest to superintendents 
and business managers of educational 
systems. Colleges for the preparation 
of teachers will find the book in- 
valuable for their student bodies. 
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Local News 


ANDREW-WILLINGDON 

A joint meeting of the Andrew and 
Willingdon Sub-locals was held January 
28th, 1944, at Andrew. Councillor Toma- 
shevsky reported on meeting with the Board. 
Proposed salary increases met with the 
approval of the members and a provincial 
wide Salary Schedule was discussed. Guest 
speakers were Mr. Tomyn, M.L.A., Mr. 
Kostash, District Representative, and Mr. 
Svekla, all of Willingdon. Lunch was served 
later in the evening. 


ATHABASCA 

The February meeting of the Athabasca 
Sub-local was held in the Athabasca School 
on Saturday, February 5th, at 2 p.m. Mrs. 
M. Emmett gave.an instructive and enter- 
taining demonstration on Speech Improve- 
ment Exercises and Choral Recitations. The 
speaker concluded with pointers on Drama- 
ties. Mr. Hodgson, our Superintendent, was 
able to be present to lead a lively round- 
table discussion on “What Teachers May 
Contribute to Community Service.” A li- 
brary committee was appointed to study 
the question of a Central Library. The 
teachers then assembled at the cafe for 
lunch. 


BARRHEAD 

There was a fair representation of teach- 
ers at the second meeting of the Barrhead 
Sub-loecal A.T.A. held on Saturday, January 
Sth. There were several, topics discussed; 
namely, a salary schedule with motions 
passed for a central committee to act upon, 
open forums and their use in lower grades, 
timetable problems’ and the enterprise sys- 
tem as outline by recent Normal School 
graduates. A lunch was served by the Barr- 
head Staff. 


BASHAW 

The Bashaw Sub-local held its second 
meeting of 1944 on February 12th in the 
Bashaw School. Teachers were present from 
the nearby schools and the village of 
Dorenlee. In these meetings, a systematic 
study of teacher problems is being followed. 
The January meeting was devoted to Dis- 
cipline and the various methods of securing 
it. The February meeting concentrated upon 
Social Studies and the methods of integrat- 
ing it in particular enterprises. The March 
meeting will be concerned with the problem 
of making Elementary Arithmetic interest- 
ing. 


BAWLF 

A meeting of the Bawlf Sub-local was 
held in the Bawlf School on January 27th. 
Ten teachers were present. The officers for 
the year are: President, Mr. L.-Olsen; Vice- 
president, Mr. J. Paetkau; Secretary-treas- 
urer, Mrs. G. Cameron; Press Correspondent, 
Miss M. Sanden. “The Value of Visual Edu- 
cation” was the topic for discussion. A de- 
lightful lunch was served by the teaching 
staff of the Bawlf School. The: next meet- 
ing will be held in Kelsey on Thursday, 
March 30th. 


BEAVER LODGE 

The first meeting of the Beaver Lodge 
A.T.A. Sub-local was held in the Beaver 
Lodge School. Officers elected for the year 
1943-44 were: President, Mr. Lysne, Beaver 
Lodge; Vice-president, Miss Pendleton, Hal- 
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court; Secretary-treasurer, Mrs. Martin, 
Beaver Lodge; delegate to the Convention 
in Grande Prairie, Mr. Toews, Halcourt. 

The second meeting was held at Halcourt. 
Seven members were present. An enjoyable 
lunch was-sérved. 

On January 8th the third meeting was 
held at the home of Mr. Lysne in Beaver 
Lodge. Members were: sorry to hear that 
Mr. Edgar of the Beaver Lodge School had 
resigned because of poor health. Miss Smith 
was nominated’ Secretary-treasurer follow- 
ing the resignation of Mrs. Martin. An 
interesting discussion'on Primary work took 
place and lunch was then served. 

The fourth meeting of the Beaver Lodge 
Sub-local was held at the home of the Misses 
MecNaught’s. Eight members and _ several 
visitors were present. An interesting discus- 
sion took place on the establishment of a 
Health Unit within the School Division. Mr. 
Toews was nominated to. represent the Sub- 
local at the Calgary. Convention. A very 
dainty lunch was served. The next meeting 
will be held in Beaver Lodge. 


CALGARY RURAL 

The Calgary Rural Local of' the A.T.A. 
held a meeting in the south lecture room of 
the Calgary Library at 2:00 p.m., Saturday, 
February 12th. The president called the 
meeting to order, and presented a report as 
to the result of Salary Negotiations. The 
new schedule was approved after some dis- 
cussion. The matter of resolutions for the 
A.G.M. was brought up, and one or two 
drawn up, with the matter of further reso- 
lutions being left to a committee which is 
to report to the next meeting of the Local. 
Our representative on the Calgary Council 
of the A.T.A. presented a report on the 
business transacted at two meetings of 
that body. After a discussion and one 
nomination for the position of President of 
the Association it was decided to defer 
action in the matter of backing other can- 
didates for office on the Provincial Execu- 
tive until our next meeting. 


CALMAR 

The Calmar A.T.A. Sub-local held a 
meeting in the Calmar High School on Feb- 
ruary 8th at 8:30 p.m. The business part 
of the meeting was opened by a_ report 
given by District Representative, Miss 
Pyrez, on the meeting of the Clover Bar 
Local. This report was given a very full 
discussion, following which, resolutions 
were drafted to be sent to the Local to be 
included with others for the A.G.M. at 
Easter. A delegate, Miss A. Tyzuk, was 
then elected for the A.G.M. The highlight 
of the evening was a very interesting and 
instructive round-table discussion on School 
and Teaching Problems. 


CAMROSE 


A meeting of the Camrose Sub-local was 
held in the Legion Hall on Saturday, Janu- 
ary 8th. An extensive round-table discus- 
sion took place on “Achievements in Divi- 
sions I, II and III.” A committee composed 
of Miss M. Lawson, Miss Orr and Mrs. 
Brager was appointed to prepare a report 
on “Suggested Reading Tests”. Report Cards 
and different markings were discussed. It 
was decided that individual comments should 
replace lettering and marks. The topic for 
discussion at the next meeting is “Proper 
Function for Seatwork in the Classroom”’. 
The members decided to hold their meetings 
the second Saturday of each month. 

The regular meeting of the Camrose Sub- 
local was held in the Legion Hall on Satur- 
day, February 6th. In the absence of Miss 
Lawson, Mr. Burpee reported on. the work 
done by the Committee of Survey Tests. 
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This committee chose the English Survey 
Tests by Sangren and Woody which will be 
used in the Camrose Division and in the 
town of Camrose. The President asked that 
anyone having resolutions to suggest for 
the A.G.M. contact any member of the 
Sub-local who will pass them on to the 
Local Executive. Mr. C. McCleary’s name 
was submitted to the Local Executive as a 
candidate for District Representative. The 
members requested that the Secretary ob- 
tain a list of books at present in the A.T.A. 
library and that all teachers be urged to 
make use of this facility. The President 
solicited suggestions for future meetings 


and the following were received: Explana- 
tion of the Divisional Salary Schedule; Out- 
side Speakers; Seatwork in the Classroom. 


CASTOR 


A meeting of the Castor Sub-local A.T.A. 
was held at the Castor High School, January 
22nd, 1944. During the business portion of 
the meeting Mr. J. Voloshin reported on 
the meeting of the Main Executive of the 
Castor Local A.T.A.; Miss V. Caddey was 
elected as a delegate to the Easter Conven- 
tion from the Castor Sub-local; and Mr. C. 
Young was elected as a representative from 
the Castor Sub-local to attend the meetings 
of the Castor School Trustees. A discussion 
concerning teachers’ salary and pension 
schedules was followed by an interesting 
impromptu round-table discussion reearding 
post-war reconstruction and rehabilitation 
especially as it is related to education. 


CHIPMAN 


The second meeting of the A.T.A. Chip- 
man Sub-local was held in Chipman on 
February 4th. Mr. Michael Krezanoski, the 
councillor, reported on the salary schedule 
agreement for 1944-45 with the Divisional 
Board. Mr. Michael Krezanoski was ap- 
pointed as a delegate to the Easter Conven- 
tion. After the meeting a lunch was served 
at the home of Mrs. Lucas. 


COALDALE 


The first meeting of the Coaldale Sub- 
local was held at the Coaldale Consolidated 
School, Coaldale, November 9th, 1943. Elec- 
tion of officers was the main item of 
business. The following were elected: Presi- 
dent, Mr. A. Simcoe; Vice-president, Mr. A. 
Wade; Secretary-treasurer. Miss M. Esplen; 
Press Correspondent, Miss B. McCully; 
Councillors to the Lethbridge Local: Mr. A. 
Simcoe, Mr. A. Wade, Mr. R. Baker. Mr. 
Simcoe was also nominated as a member 
of the Salary Negotiating Committee. Re- 
ports from Salary Negotiating Committee 
and Local Council meetings were given by 
Mr. Wade and discussed. After the busi- 
ness part of the meeting, members enjoyed 
a lively game of Bingo and lunch served 
by Misses Dryden and McCully. 

Due to illness of members and inclement 
weather the December meeting was can- 
celled. 

The January meeting was held at Coal- 
dale, January 11th. Mr. Simcoe reported 
the progress of the Salary Negotiating Com- 
mittee and the acceptance of a new Salary 
Schedule by the Lethbridge Division. Mr. 
Wade reported on the work done by the 
Coaldale Salary Negotiating Committee and 
the acceptance of the Salary Schedule by 
the Coaldale School Board. Mr. Simcoe also 
reported on the “Principals’ Meeting” held 
in Lethbridge at which meeting Mr. Wil- 
liams, Superintendent Lethbridge Division 
No. 7, spoke on Survey Tests for grades 
7, 8, 9 and a Travelling Library Van. Mr. 
R. Baker gave a report on the work done 
by the “Mathematics Revision Committee” 
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in Calgary. A book of examples was pre- 
pared for Mathematics I and outlines for 
Mathematics II, III and IV. Owing to our 
severe transportation problem it was de- 
cided that it be left to the discretion of the 
President to decide the date of our next 
meeting. 


CORONATION 


The January meeting of the Coronation 
Sub-local was held at the home of Miss E 
Adams on January 8th. The President, Mr. 
Carr, gave a paper on “Education During 
the Past Few Years.” The monthly meet- 
ings are to be held every first Saturday of 
each month. After a discussion of various 
matters, lunch was served by the hostess. 


CYPRESS 


The monthly meeting of the Cypress Local 
No. 8 was again held at the Toronto Street 
School in Medicine Hat on Saturday, Feb- 
ruary 5th, at 2:30 p.m. There were seven 
members in attendance. Mr. E. C. Ansley 
reported on negotiations with the Divisional 
Board with respect to the new salary 
schedule. 


CZAR-HUGHENDEN 


On Saturday afternoon, February 19th, 
the Czar-Hughenden Sub-local held _ its 
monthly meeting in the Hughenden School 
with a good number of members in attend- 
ance. Business matters were considered 
after which two reports on books were 
given. The first was an able presentation 
by Miss Mather of the subject-matter of 
a book entitled, “‘A Child’s Path to Music”. 
The talk was suitably illustrated by piano 
and phonograph numbers. Then Mr. Nelson 
dealt with the contents of several volumes 
on “Mental Hygiene and Personality Mal- 
adjustments”. Many points of practical value 
were brought forth, and the ‘whole was 
presented in such a way as to be highly 
interesting and helpful. The next meeting 
will be held in Czar, Saturday, March 19th. 
when the topics “Primary Number” and 
“School Discipline Problems” will be dealt 
with. After adjournment, the members were 
entertained at the Nelson home, where 
delicious refreshments were served, and a 
nleasant social time enjoyed. 


DERWENT 


The third meeting of the Derwent Sub- 
local was held at the Derwent School on 
January 29th, 1944. Miss H. Slevinski 
brought forth the problems of speech train- 
ing and pupil health for discussion. A very 
interesting talk on a project in current 
affairs was given by Mr. T. Soldan. Mr. 
W. Bober reported on the reel machine 
and Mr. A. T. Rostron and Mr. D. S. 
Chrapko gave reports on executive and 
board meetings. The newsletter for this 
inspectorate was also discussed. At the 
close of the meeting a very delicious lunch 
was served. 


ECKVILLE-BENALTO 


The Eckville-Benalto Sub-local was_ re- 
organized, with the following officers 
elected: Mr. G. E. Trasov, President; Mrs. 
Westergard, Vice-president; Mrs. Sterling, 
Secretary-treasurer; Mr. McCall, Councillor; 
Miss D. Mannerfeldt, Press Correspondent. 
The meetings will be held on the second 
Thursday of every month. 

The January meeting of the Eckville-Ben- 
alto Sub-local was held at Eckville on the 
evening of January 18th in the High School. 
Nearly twenty members were present. The 
subject under discussion was a plan for 
a non-competitive school festival, to be 
held later in the year. A very delicious 
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lunch was served in the school by the 
Eckville teachers. 


EGREMONT 

The December meeting of the Egremont 
A.T.A. Sub-local was held on December 
17th at the home of Mr. and Mrs. Hrapko. 
A discussion took place on the Divisional 
Sub-local meeting and the proposed salary 
schedule. Two resolutions re the salary 
schedule adopted by the Sub-local were 
forwarded to the Secretary of Sub-locals 
for consideration. A resolution to the effect 
that the Division keep certain reference 
books in the schoolroom instead of circu- 
lating them was also adopted. A _ tasty 
luncheon .followed adjournment of the 
meeting. 


GADSBY-HALKIRK 


The January meeting of the Gadsby- 
Halkirk Sub-local was held in Halkirk at 
the home of Mrs. Wallen. After a_ short 
business meeting there was a discussion on 
Reports Cards. Lunch was then served and 
the meeting ended with a visit to the Hal- 
kirk school. 


The February meeting was held in Gadsby 
at the home of Mrs. Allen. Resolutions for 
the Annual General Meeting were suggested 
and discussed. The meeting ended with 
lunch, served by the hostess. 


GLENDON 


The February meeting of the Glendon 
Sub-local was held at the home of Mrs. 
MacLean. The School Fair was discussed and 
it was decided to have our district agricul- 
turist, Mr. Fontaine, give us a talk and 
with our help try to organize a Junior 
Seed Club. Open salary negotiations and the 
pension scheme were also discussed. The 
Secretary, Mr. Wm. Selezinka, presented the 
financial statement and the A.T.A. library 
catalogue was distributed and list of books 
wanted was forwarded to the secretary. 
The next‘ meeting is to be held at the 
home of Mr. Shandro on March 18th. 


HAYTER-PROVOST 

The monthly meeting of the Hayter- 
Provost Sub-local was held on February 
12th at the Provost school with 13 mem- 
bers present. Miss K. McAllister and Miss 
F. Milne gave very interesting talks on 
“Arithmetic” in Division One and Two. 
Superintendent E. C. Miller discussed put- 
ting a group of six basic maps in each 
rural school. Topics for the March meeting 
will be “Intermediate Social Studies” by Mr. 
Atkin and “Music” by Miss Van Delan. 
Following adjournment, luncheon was served 
by Miss L. Milne and Miss Van Delan. 


HIGH PRAIRIE 

The High Prairie Sub-local met in the 
Grade Two room on Saturday, January 15th. 
The possibility of holding a Musical Festival 
was discussed and a committee of three 
was named to take charge. In connection 
with our project in Standardized Mathema- 
tics Tests, several teachers were asked to 
prepare half-hour tests on the fundamentals 
in Grades III to VIII inclusive. We were 
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pleased to have several of the Divisional 
teachers present. 


The February meeting of the High Prairie 
Sub-local took place in the Grade Two room. 
The Festival Discussion was tabled until 
the next meeting. A discussion on problem 
solving followed .It was decided to meet 
after school to draw up a test for each 
of Divisions I, II and III to discover the 
difficulties in problem solving. 


HINES CREEK 


The organization meeting of the Hines 
Creek Sub-local was held in Callaghan 
School Friday afternoon, January 21st. The 
following officers were elected: President, 
Miss K. Hamer, Vice-president, Miss 
Gottlieb; Secretary-treasurer, Mrs. L. Lund- 
blad; Councillor, Mrs. Erickson; Press 
Correspondent, Miss M. Brennan. The meet- 
ings are to be held every third Friday of 
each month. At the February meeting the 
topic “Enterprise and its Problems’ is to 
be discussed. It is hoped that all the 
teachers will bring their ideas and any 
problems they may have. 


INNISFAIL-WEST 

The January meeting of the Innisfail-West 
Sub-local was held at the home of Miss 
Elsa Gundesen, at Dickson on Thursday, 
January 27th, with nine members present. 
An election of officers was held and the 
following were elected to hold office: Presi- 
dent, Mrs. Randall; Vice-president, Mrs. L. 
G. Mewha; Secretary, Mr. Earl Ferris; Press 
Correspondent, Miss Margaret Sveinson; 
Councillor, Mr. W. Sloan. Mr. Barnes, super- 
intendent of the division, was present and 
discussed with the teachers the possibilities 
of holding a school festival during the 
coming term. Salaries and various other 
problems of teachers were also discussed. 
A delightful lunch was served at the close 
of the meeting. 


The February meeting of the Innisfail- 
West Sub-local was held in Markerville on 
Wednesday, February 16th, at the home 
of Mrs. Mewha. Seven members were pres- 
ent. The main item of interest was Mr. 
Sloan’s report of the meeting held at 
Ponoka to organize a Provincial Executive 
which would meet at various times with 
representatives from the Sub-locals. An 
interesting discussion followed on this and 
other topics. A delicious lunch was after- 
wards served by the hostess. 


IRMA 


The February meeting of the Irma Sub- 
local A.T.A. was held in the Irma High 
School on February 5th. Mr. J. Stead led a 
discussion on “Games for School’. Mr. I. S. 
Reeds will lead in a discussion on “Current 
Events” at the next meeting to be held at 
the Irma High School. 


KITSCOTY-ISLAY 

The Sub-local held its December meeting 
at Kitscoty in the Intermediate Room. The 
musical festival was the main topic of dis- 
cussion. A committee of four, Misses Red- 
mond, Wilson, Macnab and Swanson, was 
appointed for selecting a program. Other 
topics discussed were adult education, the 
circulating library and salary schedule. Mr. 
Smith and Mr. White were appointed to 
arrange for a speaker for the February 
meeting.” 

The first meeting of the new year of 
the Kitscoty-Islay Sub-local was held on 
Saturday afternoon in the Intermediate 
Room in Kitscoty. An outline of the musi- 
cal festival program was given and rules 
and regulations were drawn up. The date 
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for the festival was set for May 5th and 
all entries are to be in the hands of the 
Secretary by April 28th. Mr. Smith and 
Mr. White were appointed to arrange for 
adjudicators. 


LETHBRIDGE DISTRICT 


The following Sub-local representatives 
of the Lethbridge District Local of the 
Alberta Teachers’ Association held their 
first meeting of the year in the Marquis 
Hotel on February 19th: Coalhurst-Noble- 
ford, Messrs. White and Huntrods; Coaldale, 
Messrs. Simcoe and Wade; Lethbridge Nor- 
thern, Messrs. Baldwin and Shields; Cham- 
pion-Carmangay, Mr. L. McKenzie; Wren- 
tham, Mr. T. Hughes. President Holman and 
Secretary-treasurer Holtman, both of Dia- 
mond City, conducted the meeting. Two 
questions of vital concern to the whole of 
the A.T.A. were voted upon. The question 
of the amount of assessment payable per 
member per Sub-local brought forth con- 
siderable discussion. The suggestion of a 
reduction in the returnable fee was left 
over for the consideration of the Sub-local 
membership. This problem in turn involved 
a matter of constitutionality which is to be 
settled before final action can be taken. The 
Local went on record as endorsing Messrs. 
Sansom and Melsness as candidates for 
President and Vice-president of the Provin- 
cial body. Any candidate nominated by the 
City Local was to receive support from the 
District Local. The problem of teachers 
with lapsed certificates and whether they 
should receive regular salary increments 
was settled by a letter from Mr. Barnett 
who stated that any such teacher should 
take the necessary steps to reinstate the 
certificate before being given regular con- 
sideration regarding salary. Salary sched- 
ules of teachers in the towns and villages 
within the bounds of the Lethbridge District 
Local, it was felt should be on file with 
the Local Secretary. Any assistance that 
could be rendered by the Salary Negotiat- 
ing Committee of the Lethbridge School 
Division Teachers would be forthcoming 
if any other negotiating committee so de- 
sired and came under the jurisdiction of the 
Local. The next meeting was to be held 
in the Marquis on March 11th, for the pur- 
pose of voting on the resolutions for the 
Annual General Meeting. All Sub-locals 
were to meet as soon as possible to instruct 
their delegates on matters of general policy 
and specific Association business which they 
desire to be put before the Annual Meeting 
of the Provincial Association. 


MARWAYNE-STREAMSTOWN 


The monthly meeting of the Marwayne- 
Streamstown Sub-local was held at Streams- 
town, on Saturday, January 15th. The 
Musical Festival was discussed and the 
program drawn up. 


MORNINGSIDE 

On February 5th, the Morningside Sub- 
local held its meeting in Lacombe. There 
was a good turnout and each brought 
examples of seatwork used in Division One. 
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A round-table discussion took place, the 
topic being “Division I Seatwork”, in Enter- 
prise, reading, language, and arithmetic. 
Mrs. Frizzell, teacher at Meadowbrook 
School, will give a talk about “Enterprise 
in Division One’, at the March meeting. 


MUNDARE 


At a meeting of the teachers of the Mun- 
dare Sub-local, January 14th, notices of 
motion regarding three resolutions to be 
forwarded to the Lamont Local for presen- 
tation to the Annual General Meeting were 
carried. The meeting of February 11th 
carried the motion of adoption. Mr. Buchan- 
an was instructed to write in regard to 
these resolutions for publication in the 
daily papers. The vote to accept the pro- 
posed salary schedule of the Lamont Divi- 
sion presented by Mr. Worbets was carried. 
A basic salary of $925 is proposed with 
increments for each of the first three years 
of fifty dollars and for each of the follow- 
ing three years of ninety dollars. The prin- 
ciple appears to be to weight the credit for 
experience in the profession; not so much 
for initial entrance. Mr. Worbets instructed 
the meeting as to the annual allotment for 
repairs to teacherages. The meeting went 
on record to support the following slate 
of officers for the Provincial Executive: 
President, Dr. Sansom; Vice-president, 
H. C. Melsness; District Representative, L. 
L. Kostash. Mr. J. Buchanan was elected 
delegate to the Annual General Meeting. The 
next meeting will be held at Mundare 
School Friday, March 24th, at 8 o’clock. 
It will be an important one with much 
business to discuss. Following adjournment, 
the teachers enjoyed lunch and bowling. 


PEERS-NORTH 


The Peers-North Sub-local held its first 
meeting at the home of Mrs. Williams on 
November 27th, 1948. Mr. Ford, the Super- 
intendent of the Edson Division, was pres- 
ent, having been invited to help in the 
organization of the Sub-local. The execu- 
tive was elected as follows: President, Miss 
G. Konigson; Vice-president, Mrs. M. Up- 
cott; Secretary, Miss M. Liviero; Convener, 
Mrs. G. W. Conn; Councillor, Miss G. Konig- 
son; Press Correspondent, Miss E. L. Mills. 
After adjournment a delicious lunch was 
served by Mrs. Williams. 

The second meeting of the Peers-North 
Sub-local was held at the home of Mrs. 
Williams on January 15th, with five -of 
the seven members present. A number of 
ideas to be worked upon were suggested 
by Mrs. Conn. A lengthy discussion on how 
to improve Reading Readiness and problems 
found in the schools proved very beneficial 
to the recent Normal graduates. A plan 
for the following meetings was drawn up 
whereby a definite project is to be carried 
out at each meeting. Meetings are to be 
held the second Saturday of each month. 
Following adjournment refreshments were 
served by Mrs. Williams and her daughter. 

The February meeting of the Peers North 
Sub-local was held on February 12th at 
the home of Mrs. Parker Lee, with four 
members present. A discussion on the possi- 
bilities of the organization of a combined 
Goodwill Program was held. The greatest 
part of the afternoon was spent in the 
preparation of Pre-primer material which 
is to be sent to the Divisional Office to be 
mimeographed and distributed throughout 
the division. 


PONOKA 


At the regular staff meeting of the 
teachers of the Ponoka school, the Ponoka 
Local was re-organized with officers elected 
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as follows: President, Miss H. Berry; Vice- 
president, Mr. S. Dineen; Secretary-treas- 
urer, Mrs. Martin; Councillor, Miss H. 
Cline; Press Correspondent, Miss M. Grant. 
The minutes of the last meeting were read 
and business was discussed. 


RADWAY 

The first meeting of the Radway Sub- 
local was held on October 380th, at the 
Radway School. Officers elected for the 
year were: President, Mr. A. J. Styra; Vice- 
president, Mr. T. Kulka; Secretary-treas- 
urer, Mrs. Wood; Press Correspondent, Miss 
G. Coulson; Councillor, Mr. A. J. Styra. 
Regular meetings are to be held on the 
last Saturday of each month at 2:30 p.m. 
A discussion was held regarding the pro- 
jector and salary schedule. 

The second meeting was held on Novem- 
ber 27th with eight members present. A 
discussion was held regarding the nature of 
our future meetings. Social Committee 
elected was Mrs. A. Mastaler and Mr. T. 
Kulka. 

The third meeting was held on January 
29th, with seven members present. The 
main topic of interest was the report on 
the proposed new Salary Schedule given by 
Mr. Styra. A discussion followed the report. 
The projector is.to be circulated soon. Mrs. 
Wood and Mr. Kulka are to arrange a 
timetable for the program for our meétings 
for the remainder of this term. ‘ 


RAYMOND 


The regular meeting for February was 
held in the form of a bowling party on 
Wednesday, February 9th, at 4.30. Fourteen 
members were present. A delightful time 
was had and everybody enjoyed a lunch 
of hot dogs, hot chocolate, and “punch”. 
The party broke up around six. 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN CONVENTION 


A very successful one-day Convention of 
the Rocky Mountain Local of the A.T.A. 
was held at Rocky Mountain House on 
November 19th. There were over eighty 
teachers present. The morning was spent in 
informal discussion groups. The afternoon 
was given over to the general meeting. 
After several addresses, the meeting elected 
the following slate of officers: Honorary 
President, Mr. W. Sloan, Markerville; Presi- 
dent, Mr. G. Trasov, Benalto; Vice-president, 
Mr. Nelson, Leslieville; Secretary-treasurer, 
Miss J. Russell, Rocky Mountain House; 
Reporter, Mrs. A. Sterling, Benalto; Salary, 
Committee, Mr. Nelson, Leslieville; Mr. Mc- 
Call, Eckville; Mr. J. Earl, Condor. 

There have been two executive meetings 
to date, at Condor on December 11th and 
at Rocky Mountain House on January 22nd. 
The School Festivals and Track Meets were 
discussed. These were left in the hands of 
the Sub-locals. The Salary Committee has 
a negotiations with the Divisional 

oard. 


RIMBEY 


The December meeting of the Rimbey 
Branch was held in the Rimbey School, De- 
cember 12th. The meeting opened with a 
musical program provided by the High 
School Chorus and the Grade Two and 
Three Rhythm Band, under the direction of 
Mrs. Kennedy. Mr. Ross, Inspector of 
Schools, was in attendance and gave valu- 
able assistance to the teachers present when 
questions arose during the discussions lead 
by Miss Donnelly on “Enterprise Reports” 
and by Mr. Bazant on “Checking Methods”. 
At the close of the meeting a representative 
from Grade Seven and Eight invited the 
teachers to have lunch in their room and 
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to observe the results of their War Time 
Xmas Art Project. Refreshments were pro- 
vided by Mrs. Kelly and Mrs. Kennedy but 
all the plans of decorating, serving, ete., 
were in the hands of a committee from 
the room, who acted as hostesses. During 
the evening a plaster wall plaque, made 
by the pupils, was presented to Mr. Ross 
and each teacher present also received a 
decorated program of the meetings for 
1944, 

The January meeting was held in the 
Rimbey School with fourteen teachers pres- 
ent. A most interesting and _ instructive 
paper was given by Mr. Zado on “The 
Teaching of Remedial English”. Mr. Zado 
pointed out that in most cases the need 
for teaching this was due to one or more 
of the following: Home Environment, Choice 
of Playmates, Teacher Failing to Check 
Work Closely Enough, Sloppy Enterprise 
Work and Radio. The meeting heartily 
agreed with the speaker that this teaching 
must begin in Grade One and not wait 
until the pupil reaches Grade Seven or 
Eight, as habits, good or bad, are by that 
time firmly established. Many helpful meth- 
ods of teaching were presented and a 
hearty vote of thanks was extended to the 
speaker. Lunch was served by the hostesses, 
Mrs. Wiley and Miss Merle Rimbey. 


STRATHMORE 


The regular monthly meeting was held the 
second Wednesday of February in the Carse- 
land School. Eight members were present 
representing four schools. When we remem- 
ber that there are 25 members and 16 
schools concerned in this Sub-local it is 
not a very good showing. After the business 
of the meeting was finished. S. H. Crowther 
led a discussion on spelling and J. A. 
Crellin on the various methods of subtrac- 
tion. Mrs. Bremner then conducted two con- 
tests. It was on the whole a profitable and 
enjoyable meeting. Lunch was served by the 
Carseland teachers. The next meeting will 
be held in Strathmore on the second Wed- 
nesday in March. At this meeting Mr. M. 
McLeod, Superintendent of the Wheatland 
Division, will be the guest speaker on the 
topic ‘Remedial Reading”. Please make a 
real effort to be present. 


SWALWELL 


The February meeting of the Swalwell 
Sub-local A.T.A. was held at the home of 
Mr. F. Plante. The question of a pupil load 
bonus was thoroughly discussed and the 
proposed plan will be presented to the 
Board of the Wheatland School Division. 
Mrs. Empey gave a very clear outline of a 
method for teaching “Current Events”, 
illustrating with a class booklet, Mr. R. 
Eyres gave an outstanding: report on “Edu- 
cational Reconstruction”, which aroused a 
good deal of discussion. Mrs. Shepherd, who 
is leaving the profession, was presented 
with a farewell gift. A delicious lunch was 
served by the lunch committee. The March 
meeting will be held at the Fertile Valley 
School on March 16th. 
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QUEEN’S UNIVERSITY 


Kingston Ontario 


Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1841 


Situated in the oldest city in Cones 34 buildings; normal 
registration about 4500. 


DEGREE COURSES in Arts, Commerce, Applied Science, Medicine, 
and Nursing Science. 


SUMMER COURSES, July 3 to August 17, 1944. 


A. Courses to meet residence requirements for the B.A. or B.Com. 
degree. Ask for Summer School Calendar. 


B. Courses in the Fine Arts: Choral Verse-speaking; Play Pro- 
. duction and Play-writing; a course for Artists with outdoor 
sketching; Instrumental and Choral Music. Ask for Calendar 
of the School of the Fine Arts. 


EXTRAMURAL WORK in Arts and Commerce up to 4 courses 
yearly. A pass degree in Arts or three years of an Honours 
oar may be taken through extramural and Summer School 
study. 

Ask for a copy of Queen’s in Pictures 
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